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M Y husband and I are happy and 
contented. We lead a normal 
married life. But we are not, and 
never have been, in love with each 
other. 

I was 35 when I made my decision. 
I would get married. At that time 
I did not know who my husband 
would be. 

But once my decision was made, I 
was quite determined I wouldn’t go 
back on it. I would set about finding 
myself a husband. 

Love seemed to have passed me 
by. I am not ugly and 1 have a 
reasonably good personality. Be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 I had 
several opportunities to marry, but 
I was looking for romance and a deep, 
overwhelming love. I didn’t find 
either. 

At 35, a single woman feels the 


first pang of loneliness. She may have 
a career, plenty of friends, golf and 
other interests; nevertheless, the 
wistful thoughts that come with the 
realisation of lonely years ahead are 
inescapable. . . 

I startled myself with my decision. 
A close friend of mine, a comely 
matron with a brood of children, 
asked me one day if 1 regretted not 
having married. My tongue was all 
ready to roll off the usual prompt, 
“Of course not.’’ But to my surprise 
I caught the words before they were 
out, and instead 'I said, “Yes." 

Even my friend seemed surprised. 

I tried to laugh it off. 

“It would be nice to have someone 
to hold my skeins of knitting wool 
when I get around the eighty mark. 
The old Darby and Joan touch.” 

But when I got home, I did some 
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hard thinking. I was sorry 1 hadn’t 
married. Deep within every woman 
is a yearning for a home, security 
and children. She is not completely 
happy unless she has them. Appar- 
ently I was no exception. 

What could X do about it? I was 
sure I had never been in love. X did 
not think I had the capacity to fall 
in love. There was no one among my 
male acquaintances that could pos- 
sibly alter my feeling in this re- 
gard. How then could I hope to 
marry now? 

There was only one answer. Marry 
without love. - 

Was love such an essential part of 
marriage? Would it be possible to 
establish a partnership on a basis 
of respect, liking, mutual interest and 
understanding? In return for the 
security he would offer, the children 
he would father, I was certain I 
could give my marriage partner com- 
fort, contentment and even happiness 
—provided he did not demand love. 

I met Arthur a few months later 
at a friend’s _ home. I think the 
friend’s intention in bringing us to- 
gether was strictly matrimonial. 

Arthur was 42. He wasn’t hand- 
some, but there was character in his 
face. He had a good position and 
apparently respectable habits. 

There was mutual appraisal as we 
shook hands. The thought passed 
through my mind that if I were 
selecting a husband on the basis I 
had recently considered desirable, 
Arthur was a man who would answer 
my requirements. 

He telephoned me and invited me 
to dinner next day. A month later 
he asked me to marry him. 

I wasn't surprised. I had already 
decided- that should he ask me, I 
would marry him. In the short time 
we had known each other, we had 
found that we had many common 
interests. We enjoyed each other’s 
company. Both of us' were tolerant 
and understanding, and I saw no / 
reason why our lives should not run 
along smoothly together. 

Only one thing worried me. If 
Arthur was in love with me. it might 
not work out. I would not be able 
to return his. love. But he was 


frank about his feelings towards me. 

“You may not want to marry me 
when you hear what I have to "say, ' 
he said. “But I woul4 be grateful if 
you would think about it carefully 
before you give me your answer." 

He told me that he had been in love 
once. The girl had agreed to marry 
him, but just before the weddingshe 
had run oil and married someone 

"I don't know whether I still love 
her or not.” he said. “But I have not 
forgotten her. I am sure I could not 
love anyone in that way again.” 

He said he was attracted to me 
from the moment we met. He want- 
ed to marry, to have a wife and 
children. Knowing all this, could I 
marry him? 

I told him a little of the thoughts 
I had had on marriage before I met 
him. That we both looked at it from 
almost the same viewpoint seemed 
to make our understanding com- 
plete. 

We had a simple church ceremony 
with only half-a-dozen close friends 
present. Everyone was delighted with 
the match, and no one seemed to 
think there was anything out of the 
ordinary about our marriage. 

, Our honeymoon w'as a short, one. 

I had decided to keep my job for a 
few months until we were able to 
find a home. In the meantime we 
were to live in my apartment. 
Neither of us could afford the time 
from our work for an extended trip. 
We merely took a few days to get 
Arthur’s belongings shifted over, and 
settled in the apartment. There was 
a play we both wanted to see, so we 
made it our honeymoon* celebration. 

Arthur and I have been married 
three years. Our first child is 
eighteen months old. Our second will 
be born in five months. 

We spent six months after our 
marriage house-hunting. At last we 
found a place that suited us” both 
and we moved in. We planned our 
rooms and furnished them together. 
Then I took up the full time job of 
housewife and hostess. 

It is necessary that we do a con- 
siderable amount of entertaining. 
Arthur’s position demands it. As 
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well as his business associates, we 
entertain our own friends-married 
couples who come in for dinner and 
bridge, or to spend the evening talk- 
ing. We visit their homes, too, and 
Arthur is always ready to escort me 
wherever I want to go. 

We have .our garden and our own 
small library. Arthur belongs to a 
men’s club, and I am a member of 
several women's organisations. Car- 
ing for the baby occupies a large 
portion of my day. My life is not 
an idle one. 

I am sure I could not have a more 
thoughtful or considerate husband. 
Arthur frequently brings me home 
gifts of flowers or chocolates, oi 
sometimes a book I have wanted to 
read. He never forgets my birthday 
or our wedding anniversary, and 
when Janet, our little daughter, was 
born, he gave me an emerald set in 
a platinum ring. 

He is a good father) too, and Janet 
worships him. 

In the three years we have been 
married, neither of us has again men- 
tioned love in connection with our 
relationship. We have, of course, 
adopted little words of endearment, 
and naturally there is a bond ot 
affection between us. We have com- 
plete respect for each other. 

I don't ask Arthur where he is 
going if he has to go out in the 
evening, but usually he pays me the 
courtesy of telling me. If he doesn t, 
I feel no resentment. There is no 
reason why I should. 

We have a nice home. It has every 
convenience and comfort. Arthur s 
salary is a -good one and he is not 
mean. In addition to the money he 
allots me for housekeeping, he makes 
me a generous personal allowance. He 
is not curious as to how I spend it. 

I have never regretted my decision 
to marry. My life now is a happier, 
fuller one that I ever knew while 
I was single. I am convinced that 
bearing children is necessary for the 
fulfilment of a woman’s happiness. 
I do not think that women should be 
deprived of this happiness because 
they have not fallen in love. Many 
men let the companionship of mar- 
rjage slip by for the same reason. 


Rather than face the later years of 
life alone, everyone should choose a 
partner who will provide them with 
the companionship they should have. 

I have not overlooked the possi- 
bility that either my husband or I 
might fall in love with someone else. 
Although I think this possibility is 
now remote, particularly as far as I 
myself am concerned, I will admit it 
exists. If Arthur should ever come 
to me and tell me he is in love with 
another woman, I shall be quite will- 
ing to give him his freedom. I am 
sure Arthur would do the same for 
me. Our marriage was not a contract 
of love, but of mutual understanding 
that should see us through such a 
happening. e 

Many a reader may raise his eye- 
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r^USK was settling over the village 
of Almondsbury, in England. The 
people who lived in one of the cot- 
tages on High Street were surprised 
to hear a gentle knock at their front 
door. The man of the house went 
outside to investigate. Presently he 
called, “Mother, come here.” 

The wife went out to join her 
husband. Standing by the door she 
saw a young woman, strangely 
dressed. 

“She seems daft,” the husband said. 
“I can’t make out a *word of what 
she’s saying.” 

Neither could the wife. Both gath- 
ered, from signs the stranger made, 
that she wanted to sleep the night in 
their cottage. Disturbed by the un- 
usual, they decided to consult the 
local magistrate, a Mr. Worrall. 

The husband took the fair stranger 
to the home of Mr. Worrall and 
gladly left her there. The magis- 
trate and his wife took her in and • 
looked her over. They were just as 
puzzled as the cottagers had been. 


The woman was dressed in a black 
gown, a black cotton head-shawl, and 
a red- and black shawl over her shoul- 
ders. These clothes were draped so 
that they gave an Oriental effect. 

“Well, X don’t know,” the magistrate 
said. “Perhaps she has papers.” 

He made a gesture towards the 
woman’s pocket. She seemed to un- 
derstand this, and produced from 
the popket a few pennies and a 
spurious sixpence, which did not help 
Mr. Worrall one bit. 

"The poor thing looks tired,” Mrs. 
Worrall said. “We’ll put her to bed 
and try to puzzle it all out in the 
morning." 

Shown the bed in the spare room, 
the woman shook her head at it and 
lay down on the floor. Mrs. Worrall 
demonstrated the use of. the bed to 
her. After some moments of doubt, 
she consented to lie there, and was 
soon fast asleep. 

Morning found the stranger as un- 
able to cope with any known kind of 
language as ever. Word of her com- 
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ing had spread, and mention of the 
Oriental drape of her clothes brought 
several local clergymen along with 
prints of scenes from Eastern coun- 
tries. These were shown to her, and 
from them she chose one or two 
depicting China as being of some 
interest. , , 

A step forward was made when 
Mrs. Worrall, in what must have been 
quite a scene, smote her matronly 
bosom and cried, “Worrall. Worrall. 

The stranger, keeping a straight face, 
beat her own breast and cried, Cara- 
boo. Caraboo.” 

This provided her with a name, but 
did not clear up the mystery of her 
origin. Was she the Oriental she 
seemed? Where had she come from? 
How had she reached Almondsbury; 

Mrs. Worrall put the question to 
Caraboo directly on the second day. 
Was she an imposter? The girl 
answered with a line flow of lan- 
guage in her own outlandish tongue. 
The magistrate’s wife decided that 
someone else could bear the burden, 
and took the girl to a home for des- 
titutes at Bristol, where she left her. 

Caraboo’s renown went to Bristol 
with her, attracting to the home 
crowds of the curious, many of whom 
brought with them persons of various 
race and colour who might possibly 
speak Caraboo’s language. Of these, 
a Portuguese who had lived in 
Malaya professed to understand the 
girl’s language. After conversation 
with her, he stated that she claimed 
to be a Princess of royal blood, de- 
coyed by pirates from her island home 
of Jevasu, in the Indies, and brought 
to England, where she had been 
abandoned by them. 

The papers of the day were follow- 
ing Caraboo’s story, and Mrs. Worrall, 
reading the account of the Portuguese 
man, felt that she had behaved un- 
justly towards the unfortunate girl. 
She went to Bristol and brought the 
Princess back to the village. 

So reinstated, the Princess began 
her reign. As far as the Worrall 
household was concerned, it was a . 
reign of terror. The Princess took to 
dressing more strangely than ever, 
wore her hair piled up and fastened 
with a meat skewer, made herself 


a bow and arrow, wore a stick as a 
sword, and sometimes added to mis 
costume such accessories as a gong 
worn on her back, a tambourme car- 
ried in her hand, and flowers and 
feathers added to her coif. 

Although the Princess did her best 
to liven it. village existence was a 
dull one. It soon palled on one used 
to a royal court. There came a day 
when Caraboo dropped her bow and 
arrows and set out for the town ol 
Bath, then the place of fashion m 
England. 

The salons of Bath, and the sensa- 
tion loving people who frequented 
them, received Princess Caraboo with 
shrieks of delight, and not all of them 
merely amused delight. When Mrs. 
Worrall read accounts of the girl at 
Bath she set out to rescue the poor 
naive creature. 

Mrs. Worrall found Caraboo en- 
throned in a salon crowded with 
fashionable people, all of them eagei- 
ly waiting to be introduced. Women 
knelt before her, and some begged her 
kisses. Mrs. Worrall found Caraboo 
in no hurry to return to Almonds- 
bury. . • 

During the Bath period many 
worthy people showed great interest 
in the Princess. A gentleman doctor 
named Wilkinson wrote a long paper 
on her, which was published m the 
"Bath Chronicle.” In the report he 
said that her mode of diet appeared 
to favour the Hindustani, since she 
was fond of vegetables laced with 
' curry; that she was a neat, modest 
person, very cautious where men 
were concerned. In taking leave ot 
people, she would touch the left side 
of her forehead to' women and the 
right side to men. Her tongue re- 
mained unknown, the doctor reported. 
Some writing she had produced on re- 
quest had been shown to various 
authorities, some of whom claimed 
it was not any kind of writing, while 
others saw in it traces of Javanese. 

On a certain day of the week, it 
was observed, Caraboo liked to go 
to a high point of the landscape and 
pay her daylong respects to the sun. 
She gravely referred to her deity as 
“Alla Tallah.” , , . , 

Unhappily for Caraboo, the doctor s 
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keeper who thought the Princess 
sounded mighty like a former tenant 
of hers, one Mary Baker. Said tenant 
had told stories so fantastic that the 
sober old landlady had been certain 
she was not all there. Now she won- 
dered. Maybe it was the people of 
Bath who weren’t quite right in the 
head, she thought. 

In the interests of justice, fair 
play and curiosity, the landlady went 
to Bath and confronted the Princess. 
The poor girl burst into tears and 
confessed she was Mary Baker, quite 
upsetting her hosts of the moment. 
Then the ex-Caraboo, in extenuation 
of her masquerade, began to tell 
them the story of' her life. This was 
two shades more weird than the 
Caraboo story, and did not help mat- 
ters much. 

The only real facts that emerged 
from the unmasking of Mary Baker 
were that she was a servant girl from 
Devon, with “a far from unblemished 
reputation,” who had taken and lost 


more jobs than a centipede has legs 
on account of her high-flying imagina- 

Bath was finished with Mary 
Baker. Now the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Worrall returns to the story. Feeling 
that the girl has done nothing terrible, 
Mrs. Worrall arranged her passage to 
America, care of a missionary society. 

So, in the year 1817, we find Mary 
Baker setting sail for America, where 
her vivid imagination should have 
served her well. But this same 
imagination took her from the ship en 
route to the New World, and deposited 
her on the shores of St. Helena, and 
briefly in the arms of the exile, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The ship she travelled on happened 
to be blown off its course and brought 
in sight of the island. While it was 
tacking off the island, Mary Baker 
climbed down into one of the small 
boats slung at the stem of the ship. 
Luck favoured her when she cut the 
boat free. It fell afloat on the water. 
The ship went on under a driving 
wind, and the girl rowed for St. 
Helena. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, Napoleon’s 
gaolor, was the first to meet the girl. 
He did not meet Mary Baker, but 
the Princess Caraboo. In spite of 
any doubts he may have had about 
her, Sir Hudson accepted her story, 
which was of her royal blood and 
the scurvy way this blood had been 
treated in England. It was an island 
of few women. Caraboo was tem- 
porarily accepted. Napoleon found 
her very interesting. 

A report taken from a letter written 
by Sir Hudson reads, “He 
(Napoleon) embraced her with every 
demonstration of enthusiastic rapture, 
and besought Sir Hudson that she 
might be allowed an apartment in 
his house, declaring that she alone 
was an adequate solace to his cap- 
tivity.” 

Writing in a private letter, another 
member of the Emperor's compulsory 
retinue said, "Since the arrival of this 
lady the countenance and figure of 
Bonaparte appear to be wholly al- 
tered. From being reserved and de- 
jected, he has become gay and com- 
municative. Also he has intimated to 
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Sir Hudson his determination to apply realised fully the history and status of 
to the Pope for a dispensation to dis- the little man who, on this lonely 
solve his marriage with Maria Louise island, found her to be such an mter- 
and to sanction his union with the , esting creature It is, indeed, equally 
enchanting Caraboo.” doubtful whether, once embarked on 

History is fairly dogmatic on the her impersonation again she- kept mi 
point that Napoleon, in his love affairs inner realisation of her true_ identity, 
and marriages, was unable to find a certainly she seemed •more than jv.ll- 
partner who was satisfactory to him; mg to do everything ; within her power 
and it may well be the irony of fate to make Napoieon *appy. 
that this strange creature, who so These things did not come to p . 
marked the world upon which she The next ship at St. Helena took 
impinged, was the very creature who Mary Baker back to England. It 
would have made him happy-but may oe presumed that Napoleon was 
was not allowed to do so. Such an desolate, if the reports of his m- 
anticlimax to the Napoleonic career Ration for .the girl were true 

would be, indeed, dear to the hearts Neither England , nor the Pope were 

of the novelists: it would be, too, a inclined to favour his requests 
fitting climax to the strange career of Of Mary Baker, who might have 
Princess Cariboo who was obviously married Napoleon, who would almost 
one of the greater frustrates of her certainly have startled the Americans 
time. For Mary Baker, after her with some good story, very little 
curious career of imposture, seemed more is known. She seems to have 

to find a good deal of happiness in the returned to the anonymity from 

presence of the ex-world conqueror, which she had originally climbed on 
though it is doubtful whether she the ladder of her imagination. 
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tF you want to write a realistic 
book, or if you would just like 
to observe a cross-section of life in 
the city, my advice is that you get a 
job driving a taxi. Without strain- 
ing truth too much you could go 
further and say that cab driving is 
one of the few adventurous ways of 
making a living left to us in this 
mechanistic civilisation. 

I came from army to civil life 
with several kinds ofcdriving licences 
and the same inability to go back to a 
dull steady job that lots of us had 
at that time. I happened I knew a 
man who knew a man who ran a 
small city taxi service and needed a 
new driver. I decided to give it a go, 
managed to get the licence to go with 
the job, and have never regretted the 
decision. 

That isn’t to say that driving a cab 
is strictly velvet. It has its bad as- 
pects. Anyone who drives a car in 
city traffic is running the risk of 
ending in hospital or the psychiatric 
ward, and the taxi driver rolls up 


more hours and miles of this than 
anyone else you could name. 

But most of the trouble lies in the 
fact that you have no choice in the 
matter of passengers. Many busi- 
nesses reserve the right to refuse ad- 
mission to undesirable characters. In 
our game you can’t do that. 

For instance, there was the day 
when I had dropped a fare in Pitt 
Street and was about to drive oft 
when three blokes came across and 
asked me to drive them out to Bondi. 
You didn’t have to be' psychic to tell 
these were bad types. It was in- 
dicated in the way they walked and 
talked and in the kind of clothes they 
wore. I told them I was sorry but I 
was just about out of gas, and also 
due to change shifts with the relief 

“All right,” one of them said. “We’l! 
call a cop.” He went to the man on 
point duty and told him the sad 
story. I was advised to take the fare. 

I drove them out to Bondi. What I 
could hear of their talk didn’t endear 
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them to me any. They were hard 
boys and very proud of it. At Bondi 
two of them got out and told me to 
wait. The third one stayed in the 
car. If all three had gone in I would 
have put the mileage down to. ex- 
perience and driven off. 

The two who had gone in the house 
came out with a woman. In the cab 
again, they told me to drive to Ken- 
sington. I pitched them the story of 
how my relief was waiting back at 
the garage, which wasn’t true be- 
cause the previous fare had been my 
first of the shift. They were not im- 
pressed. I drove them to the address 
in Kensington. 

There the two men and the woman 
went into a house while the same 
guy stayed with me in the cab. Some 
kind of fight went on in the house 
and then the two came out again, one 
of them busy counting some money, 
the other sucking bruised knuckles. 

I had no idea what the fight had 
been about or where the woman 
came into it, and I didn’t ask any 
questions. All I wanted was to be rid 
of them. But I didn’t get rid of them 
until four hours later. 

By that time it was aftpr dark, 
and they owed me almost two pounds. 
They finally stopped me down hi 
Chinatown. I switched on the light 
and read" the meter. 

“Make it a round two quid,” the 
one in front said. “And two you 
won’t get, makes four.” ■ They all 
laughed. 

"Well, it's been a nice trip,” one of 
them in the back said. “I reckon we 
ought to give the driver something 
nice to remember us by.” I knew 
damn well he wasn’t thinking in terms 
of money. 

I was doing some fine undertone 
cursing of the limb of the law who 
had forced them on to 'me when who 
should come around the next corner 
but another of Commissioner Scott's 
boys, one built like the side of a 

“I reckon you'd better pay me the 
three quid,” I said. 

They gave me two, anyway, and 
piled out of the car. The constable 
came by and was very surprised 
when this cab driver called a cheery 
goodnight to him. 


That was one of the bad times, 
and there have been others when I've? 
found myself in a tight corner. There 
have been times when I’ve merely 
been an observer at somebody else’s 
bad time. 

Coming back from the North Shore 
one night, a woman hailed me and 
climbed into the car as soon as I had 
pulled up. 

“Follow that car,” she said, point- 
ing to a tail-light way on ahead. 

Trail jobs nearly always lead to 
trouble. This one led all the way 
to Manly, and trouble. We kept a 
private car in sight. It stopped out- 
side a block of flats at Manly. A man 
got out and went into the flats, and 
presently he came out again with a 
woman. * 

“Just as I thought,” said my fare. 
“Wait for me.” 

She jumped out and ran along to 
the private egr, took off her shoe, 
and started to beat the other woman 
with it. The two women wrestled 
with one another, the man joined in, 
and I stayed put. In the end the 
man got the other woman into his 
car, and they drove off, but not be- 
fore my fare had smashed their back 
window with her shoe. 

That was one husband or boy-friend 
or whatever he was who didn’t get 
away with his two-timing, not with- 
out a few bruises. 

On another occasion I was driving 
back from one of the western sub- 
urbs when a girl ran out from a 
house to hail me. She was almost 
too excited to talk, but I could make 
out the word “hospital.” Then she 
ran into the house and pretty soon a 
man came out, leading a young chap 
by the arm. The youth was bundled 
up in a greatcoat, with the collar 
turned up. They got in the car, and 
the man asked me to get to Sydney 
Hospital like smoke. 

They were seated in the back, and 
I was going over Pyrmont Bridge 
when I heard the man slapping the 
young chap's face. At least I could 
hear the sound, and slowed the car 
to have a look. When I saw what 
he was doing, I told him to cut it 
out, if the kid was sick. 

“Sick,” he said. “D’you know what 
he’s done? Cut his throat, that’s 
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tT is unfortunate, but true that Hollywood can shrug off most 
■••marriage crack-ups. They are deplorable and there are too 
many of them. Few people feel a personal sense of shock when 
a screen couple decide that they are “better off apart.” 

But when they are Jane Wyman and Ronald Reagan, well we 
just can't take that! 

No marital separation since Mary Pickford, America's sweet- 
heart, left Douglas Fairbanks, has had the effect of the part- 
ing of the Reagans. Just as Mary and Doug stood for all that 
is best in this town, so have Ronnie and Jane. They seemed 
•so thoroughly congenial, were such model parents, who, as citi- 
zens, recognized their duty to their community and their pro- 
fession. From “Photoplay,” the world’s most popular 


film magazine. 


all." He pulled back the collar of the 
overcoat, and sure enough. 

I put my foot on the accelerator 
and my hand on the motor horn, and 
I’ll bet no ambulance ever travelled 

We have - a great deal of trouble 
with drunks and cranks and just 
plain . nuisances. There are also 
people who think the taxi driver is 
fair game, which he often is. 

I had an old woman recently hire 
me, from one of the suburbs to town. 
She. was fairly well dressed, seemed 
a quiet and sensible person. When 
I had driven her to the place she 
directed and when I read the meter, 
she gave me two shillings. The meter 
showed five. 

“That’s quite enough,” she said, 
and sailed into a cafe where you 
can't eat a sandwich for under ten 
shillings. For the sake of a peaceful 
life I put the two bob in my pocket 
and drove away. . 

A man who tried that game wasn't 
so lucky, though. He put on the 
“two bob is all you get” act while he 
was still seated in the car. So I 
leaned across and pulled the door 
closed, and listened politely to his 
protests while driving him to a 
place from which he would have a 
long walk back to where he had been 
going. 

If you have the idea that taxi 
drivers are wealthy men in anything 




but experience, let me disillusion you. 
We work an eight hour shift, or less 
if the ration of petrol expires. When 
the ‘ daily ration allows you a hun- 
dred miles of driving, at ninepence 
the mile, this sounds like good money. 
It isn’t, for several reasons. 

With most companies the driver 
either gets one-half the proceeds and 
buys his own gas, or one-third with 
the gas supplied to him. I work for 
fifty-fifty. An average day of a little 
over one hundred miles would return 
four pounds, my share being two. 
There are plenty of men earning two 
pounds per day, many doing better 
than that. 

But the. two pounds is often only 
in theory, based on mileage. A great 
deal of the mileage is unprofitable. 
You often have a fare to a place like 
Bondi, five miles out, with no pick- 
up on the return trip. So you have 
five miles paid for and five dead 
mileage. The two pounds is reduced 
somewhat. It is built up again by the 
flagfalls, which help. 

Here I would like to write a word 
in defence of some of the drivers 
who carry “jockeys”. Not all of 
them, because many carry jockeys to 
avoid fares that would mean dead 
mileage on the way back. But some 
of us have another very good reason 
for carrying a friend in front, par- 
ticularly at night. 

The boys who expect you to drive 
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Ihum around all night for free are 
til! II numerous, and so are the ones 
who ask to l?e driven to some deserted 
place, where they hold a gun to your 
head and demand the day’s take. 
Some of them get very annoyed when 
they find the driver has left most of 
Ills money at the depot and has thus 
foiled , their designs. 

I have been fortunate enough to 
escape any such fate up to now, but 
my- number might easily come up 
some time. One of the drivers from 
this company has been in hospital 
the two months since he was beaten 
arid robbed of the fifteen shillings 
and sixpence he had in his pocket 
til the time. 

We have tried many ways of de- 
feating these ugly customers, but so 
far the best way is to carry a jockey 
at night. One man is fair game, but 
the hard boys think twice about com- 

Then again, you may read some- 
thing out of the fact that during the 
long beer strike in Sydney, our 
takings fell off like nobody’s busi- 
ness. You could understand that, 
loo; it’s no secret that the man who 
has a few. under his belt doesn’t stop 
to count out a taxi-fare and wonder 
whether he’ll miss it— he just flags a 
cab and dives for his small change 
at the other end of the journey. And, 
of course, While there is beer to 
drink at a night party, dance, or 


something of the sort, the revellers 
stay and drink it. When the party 
breaks up it’s pretty late, and they 
have missed the last trams and 
trains, so it’s a taxi home for them. 

The beer strike stopped that sort 
of thing. At parties and dances 
where there wasn’t any beer, people 
started to leave early and go home 
by normal public transport. Men 
went home instead of going on a 
binge. When they went home, they 
were sober and unwilling to squander 
the taxi fare. So we had a pretty 
lean time. I’ve heard drivers say 
that the beer strike didn't make much 
difference to them. Well, it’s a case 
of maybe as far as I'm concerned. I 
felt it badly. 

Then' again, there will always be 
the question, in my job, of carrying 
unescorted ladies. I say ladies to 
prove that I’m a gentleman, a fact 
which I can never afford to forget, 
even when some of them start to un- 
dress in the cab; some of them 
threaten that if you don’t make love 
they’ll scream and allege that you 
assaulted them. Of course, thousands 
of solitary females are perfectly safe 
and upright fares— but most taxi 
drivers have come across an excep- 
tion. It’s a bad moment, that. One 
driver I know had a case like this 
on his hands, and realised that he 
was being “framed” as a divorce co- 
re. That was a bad one. 
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lie st;, mis on n box (o see over 11 



a N elderly woman was silting in a 
smokers’ carriage on a suburban 
train. She looked disgusted. 

"Fancy a little boy like that smok- 
ing,” she said, turning to the woman 
next to her. "He ought to be 
stopped.” 

"It’S disgraceful," the other woman 
agreed. “Parents don't seem to have 
any control over their children these 

/ The elderly woman leaned across 
and tapped the boy on the knee. 

“How old are you?” she asked him. 

“Twenty-nine,” the “little boy” an- 
swered in a deep voice. 

The woman gasjaed. 

“He must be a midget," her com- 
panion whispered hurriedly. 

Harold Simmons swung his legs un- 
concernedly over the edge of the 
seat and went on smoking. He was 
used to having his age questioned. 

Harold can draw himsblf up to a 
full height of 3 feet 11 inches. He was 
born in Australia of normal sized 


parents. His father measures 6 feet, 
feet, his mother 5 feet 1 inch, and his 
sister 5 feet 6 inches. Ancestry pro- 
vides no clue to Harold’s smallness. 
He is the first midget in the family. 

Physically and mentally/ Harold 
enjoys normal health. He is a clever 
acrobat and since he was ten he has 
been appearing in vaudeville, panto- 
mime and circus all over the world. 
At three years of age, he measured 
2 feet 6 inches, and this was his 
height until he was twelve. 

When he went to school, his 
teachers were always afraid he would 
be trampled on. He had a special 
desk in front of the class so that he 
could see the blackboard with com- 
fort, and he kept an empty fruit box 
by his side, to stand on when he had 
to read or recite. 

Harold's first stage performance 
was with the Stanley McKay Variety 
Show. He took the part of a bride- 
groom in a wedding scene at a child- 
ren’s matinee. The youthful audience 






roared with delight as the well- 
known comedian Joe Lawman walked 
on to the stage and pulled tiny 
Harold, dressed in high, hat and ’tails, 
from the top of his baggy trousers. 

When he was ten, Harold was mas- 
cot for an Adelaide football team. 
At one of the football socials, Vic 
Ryan, a gymnastic instructor, noticed 
the midget’s nimbleness and offered 
to train him as an acrobat. He 
learned quickly, and a year later was 
offered a contract on the Tivoli cir- 
cuit. 

Harold grew a little after he turned 
twelve and by the time he was eight- 
een he measured 3 feet 5 inches. He 
toured England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Africa with various troupes and 
shows and was a well-known figure 
on the London variety stage during 
the early part of the war. He worked 
with Jack Warner, Wee Georgie 
Wood, Bebe Daniels, Ben Lyon, and 
with both Billy Cotton’s and Jack 
Hylton’s bands. 

“Wee Georgie Wood used to tell 
the audience I was the only man he 
had ever looked down upon,” Harold 
said. . 

The midget is quite certam he has 
' stopped growing now, although be-, 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 he grew 
from 3 feet 5 inches to 3 feet 11 
inches. He weighs five stone. 

• ' All his clothes have to be specially 
made for him. He wears a size 12 
shirt, a 6V4 hat and 12 shoes. Des- 
pite his smallness, he has to pay 
full price for a tailored suit. 

"I paid £17/17/- for my last suit, 
he said, “but I didn’t mind because 
it was for a special occasion.” 

The special occasion was Harold’s 
wedding. He married acrobat Betty 
Yvonne Grant, of Melbourne, in 
April, 1947. Betty is 5 feet 2 inches. 
They have a baby daughter, born in 
January, 1948, whose name is Yvonne 
Louise Margaret. So far she ap- 
pears to be a normal sized baby. 

Harold Simmons met his’ wife in 
England nine years ago when she was 
travelling with the Wallabies, a girls' 
troupe of Australian acrobats. They 
renewed their friendship when Har- 
old returned to Australia in the sec- 
ond year of the war. 

Betty arranged with the minister 


for the wedding ceremony, but 
omitted to tell him that her pros- 
pective husband was a midget. When 
they both arrived at the church half 
an hour before the appointed hour, 
the minister refused to marry them. 
He wanted proof that the bridegroom 
was as old as he stated. With the 
aid of the Registrar and Harold’s 
birth certificate, the young couple 
finally convinced the minister that all 
was in order.' 

But. Harold was so nervous when he 
reached up to put the ring on his 
bride’s finger, that he slipped it on 
the second finger instead of the third. 
The minister had to come to his 
assistance. 

When Harold goes into a telephone 
booth he has to take a box with him 
to reach the telephone. If there isn’t 
a box handy, he clambers up and 
places a foot on the window ledge 
each side of the box. Most people 
would find it a difficult feat, but 
Harold’s acrobatic training comes in 
useful. 

He doesn’t like going into post 
offices where there isn't a brass rail 
below the counter that he can stand 
on. If some kind person doesn’t offer 
to buy his postage stamps for him, 
he has to go without. His head 
scarcely reaches the top of the coun- 
ter. 

Harold is a good swimmer, but he 
does not play any sports as he feels 
his height puts him at too much of a 
disadvantage. However, he does like 
a game of billiards. Because the 
table is low, he is able to play while 
standing on the floor, but to rest his 
cue with ease he brings along his 
soap box. 

He is not able to drive a motor 
car, as his foot will not reach the 

accelerator. 

“One day, when I save up enough 
money, I might be able to buy ; 
midget racer,” he said with a erin 
"I could drive that all right.” 

Harold wishes his - wife wouldn’t 
take his hand when they cross a 
street. He sayS it isn’t necessary 
and it “makes him feel small." 

The midget often finds himself in 
trouble because people take him for 
a child. 

He went into a hotel bar with a 


i grin. 
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TOURING the war the Ger- 
^ mans made considerable 
progress in converting paraf- 
fin from petroleum into but- 
ter. 

The trouble with this butter 
is its indigestibility. Like min- 
eral oil, which is used as a 
lubricating laxative, it is not 
assimilated by the body. 
Chemists have not yet solved 
this problem! While the Ger- 
mans were using this butter 
to fry their potatoes in, they 
might just as well have used 
mineral oil. There is no more 
nourishment in the synthetic 


friend one day and was sipping his 
second beer when he felt a tap on his 
shoulder. Turning around, he saw a 
policeman standing behind him. 

“Whafs the meaning of this?” 
the policeman asked. 

Harold didn’t answer, but his friend 
began to grin. 

The policeman took Harold’s arm. 

"Where’s your mother?” 

“At home in Adelaide,” Harold 
told him in his gruff man’s voice. 

The policeman dropped his arm in 
a hurry and left the bar. His face 
looked a little red. 

Tram and bus conductors are al- 
ways reluctant, to take 'full fare from 
the midget and frequently hand him 
his change and a child’s ticket. 

When Harold takes his wife to the 
picture theatre, she has to buy the 
tickets from the high window of the 
box-office. • 

They try to get two seats at the 
end -of the row so that Harold can 
take the aisle one. He doesn't like 
going to the pictures much because 
he says it gives him a stiff neck having 
to keep his head screwed sideways 
to see. If he can’* manage an aisle 
seat, he usually has to kneel on the 
seat to see over the heads of the 
people in front of hinl. 

A party of friends went with them 
to the theatre one night. The show 


had started and the lights were out. 
The friends decided to play a joke 
on the usherette. They gave Harold 
the tickets, and when the usherette 
came along, one of them said: 

“The big chap at the back has the 
tickets.” 

The girl was looking around for a 
tall man when Harold pulled her 
skirt. She did not appreciate the 
joke, and was heard to mutter: 

“They shouldn’t let children into 
the evening shows.” 

Children look upon Harold as one 
of themselves. He- was sitting in a 
park one day when a little boy came 
. along and asked him to have a game 
of marbles. Harold- got down on his 
hands and knees and played with 
the lad for more than an hour. 

Another time the midget was stand- 
ing at the gate of a school playground 
watching a fierce game of football. A 
small boy who was sitting inside the 
fence got up and came across to him. 
“Are you one of the new boys?” he 

Harold has done a lot of horse 
riding and has worked with horses 
in the circus ring. Someone has to 
lift him into the saddle or he leads 
the horse to a fence, from which he 
can clamber on to the horse's back. 

Once he was frozen stiff in the 
saddle. He was with Wirth’s Circus 
and was tailing horses from one town, 
to another- in the south-west of New 
South Wales. Snow was lying on 
the ground, and. the temperature had 
dropped very low. When the midget 
reached the town where the circus 
was camped, they had to lift him 
from the saddle and put him before 
a fire to thaw out. He said his tongue 
must have been frozen, too, because 
he wasn't able to speak. 

People stare curiously at Harold 
when they know he is a midget, but 
he has got used to these stares, and 
doesn't feel uncomfortable. ' 

“The only time I’ve been really, 
embarrassed,” he said, "was when I 
was playing in a show at the London 
Paladium with. Jack Hylton and his 
band. Half a dozen of us had to go 
on stage together. I heard the music 
strike up and hurried out of my 
dressing room and on to the stage. I 
found myself standing there alone 
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looking down on a huge audience. 
People were signalling frantically to 
me from the wings. Then I remem- 
bered the music had been switched 
that morning and I had taken the 
wrong cue. It was a pretty big stage, 
and I seemed to have to walk about 
two miles to get off it again. They 
gave me a spotlight- to help me on 
my way, and the audience laughed 
and cheered. I don’t know d they 
actually realised what had happened. 

The midget had a bad accident 
when he was appearing with a circus 
in England a few years ago. He was 
taking part in a perch act. A strong 
man” g balanced on his shoulders two 
men, who in turn held another man 
aloft. Harold then climbed up until 
he reached the top man, where he 
balanced on his forehead 
It was a difficult feat. The act had 
been well rehearsed, but when the 
•midget stepped on to the mans head 
at the first performance, the acrobat 
tilted his head a little too much and 
Harold couldn’t keep his balance. He 
fell eighteen feet to the sawdust floor 
and lay there unconscious. 


A murmur of sympathy w er >f 
through the audience as the midget 
was carried from the rmg. It was 
found that he had dislocated his hip. 

He recovered consciousness before 
the performance, had ended, and two 
members of the circus carried him 
in, sitting on a stretcher, to take a 
bow. The audience stood up ana 
cheered and clapped as Harold was 
carried around the ring. 

After Harold returned to Australia 
he took a job at General Motors 
factory doing, essential war worlc. 

“Even though I was small, I could 
still tum out munitions, Harold 

^Harold Simmons and his wife are 
at present with Wirth’s Circus m 
Australia, and in their spare time 
are working on a combined acro- 
batic act, which they hope to perfect 
very soon. Then they will take it to 
America. As soon as Baby Yvonne 
is old enough, they are going to start 
putting her through her paces toa 
so that one day the three of them 
will be members of the Simmons 
Acrobatic Troupe. 
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Once again a murderer who had a ii , h „ 
angles under-estimated ||„ r powers of the law 



'T’HE victim of murder dies an un- 
natural death. But the murderer 
usuaHy comes to his end through 
■ts.y. that I do not mean that the 
natural causes. 

victim is struck down before his time 
and his killer lives to end his days on 
a clean deathbed surrounded by 
loving friends and family. What I 
mean is that Nature usually sees to it 
that the killer gets his come- 
uppance. 

Take a good second look at the 
evidence in any murder case and you 
will see that Nature was present as 
an important witness for the inno- 
cent dead against the guilty slayer 
Nature, like Man, abhors a mur- 
derer. 

In the story that I am about to re- 


late, Nature put the finger on the 
Ipller in a way that was not only 
decisive but unique. ■ 

Walter Nielsen was a kind and 
charitable man. In Manhasset, on 
Long Island, New York, where Niel- 
a small gas and oil business, 
he had the reputation of befriending 
the poor and needy. A bachelor, he 
made mankind his family, giving a 
helping hand to his neoghbours when 
they needed it, and never advertising 
se^ fact ' ® ver ybody liked Mr. Niel- 

i 0 £^u Urd ^, mornto e- March 13, 
1943, Walter Nielsen put on his over- 
coat and prepared to go out into a 
driving snowstorm with a hundred 
dollars in cash, to pay up the back 
rent of a family about to be evicted. 
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When Thomas Jenkins pulled up 
in his gasoline truck to deliver the 
day's gas supply to Mr. Nielsen s gas 
station he thought it odd that the 
place should be locked up and nobody 
around. , ■ , 

Mrs. Marion Mumon, who lived 
next door to Mr. Nielsen’s gas station, - 
was accustomed to helping out when 
her friendly neighbour was absent- 
from his pumps, so she was not sur- 
prised when Jenkins knocked on her 
door to inquire after Mr. Nielsen and 
ask if hb was expected to leave a 
supply of gas. 

“It’s past lunch time, so he should 
be in,” she told Jenkins, but when 
she learned that there was nobody 
around she said, "Well, he’ll want the 
gas, so I’ll get the tanks ready. 1 
have a key to the back door.” 

A moment later Mrs. Mumon ap- 
peared with the key, and, accom- 
panied by Jenkins,' approached the 
back door of the service station. The 
door opened partly, then stuck. Mrs. 
Munion forced the door open a little 
further— and screamed quickly! Niel- 
sen lay on his back, dead. 

There was one thing that aroused 
the interest of the police. Both doors 
to the place were locked at the time. 
Locked door mysteries are not what 
they used to be before the invention 
of automatic spring-locks, but just 
the same this one was worth looking 

m By six o'clock that evening the 
Medical Examiner was ready with 
his report of the autopsy. His opinion: 
Murder. Depiessed fracture of the 
skull at the base of the brain. I 
would say the blow, was delivered 
from the rear, as Nielsen was in a 
stooping position.” The wourtd had 
not bled. In fact, the scalp was not 
broken. But on the inside of Nielsen s 
arm was a recent cut. 

Hit on the head and the scalp not 
broken. That interested the Chief, 
for he had noted that, while Nielsen 
was all dressed to go out, no hat was 
to be found on the premises. Nielsen 
was 62 and bald-headed. He was not 
likely to have ventured out into a 
snowstorm on a bitter cold day with- 
out a hat on. Had the killer taken 
the hat away with him? 


So it was murder— but why? Whal 
was the motive? Robbery. That 
was ruled out as a motive at first, 
because the cash drawer had been 
found to contain 160 dollars un- 
touched. Later, when police learned 
from Mrs. Munion that Nielsen was 
on his way with 100 dollars m cash 
to save a poor family from eviction, 
the robbery motive figured in the 
picture again, no such sum being 
found on the victim. 

In the meantime, however, anothei 
possible motive popped u P; There ''“ 
one person in town who did not share 
the general high opinion of Walter 
Nielsen, and the two were reported 
to have quarrelled very recently. 

That one person was Miles Bunson. 
and he was a saloon keeper who ran 
a place called The Royal Flush some- 
where on the outskirts of the town. 

It' was patronised by Negroes as well 
as white people, and among the 
Negroes were some that Nielsen had 
helped at one time or another Most 
of the Negroes in town bought then 
gas and oil from Nielsen, and now and 
then when they came to Nielsen fo 
financial help they told of being m 
debt to Miles Bunson. 

Patrons of the Royal Flush Saloon 
told police that Nielsen had an argu- 
ment with Bunson about that only 
the week before. 

It was Saturday night and the bar 
was crowded when officers dropped 
in to question the proprietor of the 
Royal Flush Saloon. Bunson was a 
stocky, muscular man with a bulldog 
iaw. He was tough, on guard and 
cagv in his answers. But the 
seasoned police officer knows how to 
handle that kind of a witrifcss. He 
makes him mad, and when he loses 
his temper he forgets to be cagy and 
begins to talk. 

“Why say you ‘think’ you knew him, 
Bunson?” the officer taunted him. 
“As a matter of fact, didn t you 
threaten to beat his brains in if he 
made trouble for you? That did it. 

“I didn't conk that old buzzard! 
Bunson shouted. 

“Conk?" asked the officer politely. 
“Who said he was conked?" 

Bunson saw that he had allowed 
himself to be provoked into an ad- 
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SONNET OF TWO LOVES 
' o a . V ! a , d ° red the WOrld: have dr «ined the red 

“ dr ““ sl " ! °< V»S hava aai,J fo, 

H... prayed fcl F„, )o „. W ' 

Would give abundantly; k,„ |, id 
Agamai qmck-bea+mg heads and fondly said 
My radiant love would last forevermore; 

Have joined the crowds, and loved thair' leafy r0 a r 
Whan apod av„ hi „ 9 , w ; )t ,, J 

And yet a diff.ran, |.y. JfaM 

s woavng in my thoughts a growing spell. 
Unworldly, deeply calm. When day is done, 
Often I feel it softly calling me, 

And I retire into the silent cell 
Of my own soul, where peace and I ?re pne. 

— T.W.N. 


mission of ' guilty knowledge, and 
agreed to talk. 

"I didn’t kill Nielsen," he' told the 
police. “I was mad enough to kill 
him, and I don’t think I could kill 
anybody. I heard only this morning 
that he was talking again about 
closing me up. So I went down to 
his place about noon. The front door 
was shut but unlocked. I opened it 
and threw the catch because I was 
going to argue with the old man 
and I didn’t want anyone coming in 

I remember calling ‘Nielsen!’ and 
there vfas no answer. Then I saw 
him, sprawled out in' the back with 
his head over a kerosene can.. I 
knew he was dead • without getting 
within six feet of him. Believe me, 

I- beat it, fast.” 

The microscope and test tube boys 
were brought in and they gave the 
premises a good going over. They 
found traces of blood on a piece of 
gauze m the washroom and around 

i '■ i nd SOme bl00dst ains 
by the cash register. It was known of 
course, that Nielsen had cut his arm 
before he was killed and these might 


he the stains left by that injury. The 
microscope, however, told a different 
story, and a startling one. ent 

well' n ?1 h bl ° odstains • ^ the place 
ot ,™ common, ordinary type 
fhl Ji d u ave been anybody’s, but 
usnaf a?nS ty the register were un- 
usual in one respect. Thev we™ 
swarming with malaria' 7 
Nature had put the finger on the 

SS ISV' b„° Si 

and +W th ? ndmg of him to Man, 
tSaniNb Prove a more difficult 
ia-K man it seemed at first. 

start** uyL® 88 certain from the 
had . L re f ldent of Nassa « County 
had suddenly picked up a case of 
ma aria in the dead of winter The 
malaria victim who fiddled with the 

a AiwJh 3 t ! Opic0 climate, probably 
a discharged soldier or skor back 
tom . «™, a the s„„, h pS?* 

t t; ,a m,sht 
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draftees, and when the ]ob was 
finished not a single record had been 
found of. any draftee who had re- 
turned from the war. Detectives. next 
went to work checking the 4-F s. 
Still no clue; It' was beginning to 
look as if the case of the malarial 
killer was destined to remain on the 
police blotter unsolved. 

1 The case was almost forgotten 
when, on May 27, 1943, a detective- 
pne of those persistent sleuths who 
never say die, who had been hanging 
around Bunson’s saloon and asking 
questions — picked up the' name of one 
man who had been to the South 
Pacific and back. 

He was John Ranford, a handyman, 
golf caddie and man of all work, who 
had shipped; out on a freighter from 
the Pacific Coast in the summer of 
1942. Being a Pacific Coast man, the 
Manhasset draft board had no record. 

According to patrons of Bunsons 
bar, Ranford returned to Manhasset 
in January, 1943, sick and dis- 
couraged, and complaining that the 

odd jobs..he was. able to pick. up m 
town paid so little” compared with the 
good wages he was used to. One 
informant remembered that Ranford 
had worked at one time, at least for 
a night, at Nielsen’s service station. 


The detective’s informant was a 
seventeen-year-old girl who knew 
John Ranford. . 

“I wasn't going to say anything, 
she told the officer, but I saw John 
hanging around Mr. Nielsen s gaso- 
line station the day he was killed, 
and I guessed he did it. He had 
taken a dislike to him. I know that. 

“I figured if John got away with 
killing Mr. Nielsen, I better not. 
snitch on him, for fear of what he d 
do to me. But since you got on to 
him, it’s different.” _ 

John Ranford was arrested in his 
furnished room on High. Street in 
Manhasset and held as a material 
witness in the murder of Walter 
Nielsen. There was still no evidence 
linking him with the crime, beyond 
the hearsay evidence of the young 
girl. But detectives going through 
Ranford’s belongings came across a 
hat— the pearl grey hat that Nielsen 
had worn on March 13 when he 
dressed to go out. The initials were 
still in it— W. N. That did it, again! 

Ranford confessed that he had 
killed Nielsen with a tyre lever. 

On May 25. 1944, Nature struck at 
John Ranford a second time, this 
time by lightning. Lightning in the 
hands of the official executioner. 
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QUTSIDE practically any stadium 
in the country, any fight night, 
you will observe a group of melan- 
choly men whose eyes are con- 
stantly thrown in lack-lustred wist- 
fulness towards the entrance ' gate. 
Bonded together by a common love 
of pugihstica, and many of them in- 
deed bearing the characteristics of 
past gladitorial efforts, these men are 
awaiting a miracle— for, lacking coin 
of the realm, they are hoping that 
iate will connive with them to the 
extent of allowing them to witness 
the night’s attraction at no cost to 
themselves. 

Sadly, such miracles are few, al- 
though the more dogged among the 
group recall that some 12 years ago. 
patrons pushed so urgently against 
an entrance gate that the porta' 
collapsed, and free access to the 
bleachers was thereby gained. There 
was, too, that memorable occasion 
when crestfallen “ticket scalpers". 


desperately trying to save their re- 
spect and their investment, pressed 
E .8’ .'’“‘S* 1 willi "« hands 

test f ° r thS Patrick - B “rns ,con- 
True, the transaction called for the 
turning-over of a little silver, but it 
was so little than' even the most ex- 
perienced gate crasher admits that 
the night was a personal triumph. 

it is true, too, that the arrangement 
carried a tittle of risk, for late- 
comers were greeted on their arrival 
at the Sydney Stadium by public 
address announcements that a num- 
ber of tickets had been forged, and 
that persons who secured passes from 
other than official sellers did so at 
their own risk. 

f J;'™ 3 “legitimate” ticket scalpers 
round their advances coldly received 
and tickets which had cost them two 
pieces of good folding money were 
disposed of for a few humble shil- 
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My good friend, Jack Dillon, for- 
middleweight boxer of some re- 
..n and now given to donning 
whiskers to fulfil roles in Australian 
lms, admits that he himself gate- 
crashed the Patrick-Bums fight. 

Arriving at the scene of battle, he 
was hurriedly pressed into service as 
'll ticket inspector. He glanced 
asually at a few tickets— without 
aving any idea whether they were 
forgeries or not— and then made his 
way towards the ringside seats. 

1 “Unfortunately,” adds Jack, “the 
,cuge was knocked off my triumph by 
the fact that X had in my pocket a 
ticket for which I had paid ' the full 
price.” . 

Mr. Dillon, let me hasten to add, is 
ot an indigenous gate crasher, but 
was merely overtaken by an urge to 
enter the stadium by somewhat illegal 
means in accordance with the dictum 
concerning stolen fruit. 

It was Mr. Dillon who also in- 
F formed me that it is possible, by 
lowering oneself into a stormwater 
channel running beneath the Sydney 
Stadium, to gain free entrance to the 
bleachers. He points out, however, 
that the channel is not famed for its 
Ashes of Roses aroma, and that youths 
who have successfully carried out. 
the manoeuvre enjoy but small popu- 
larity with their neighbours. 

Another good authority 'on subjects 
about which the average person has 
practically no knowledge Jack 
Stevens— author of “How To Ring In 
a Horse,” "Ringtails and Runners,' 
and “Secrets of the Sawdust Ring”— 
tells me that in the days before a 
competent sewerage system made the 
practice impossible, it was the habit 
of young boxing fans to withdraw 
the empty sanitary pans from their 
places on the afternoon of a big 
fight, hide them in a convenient al- 
lotment, and return that night drag- 
ging the conveniences behind them. 
Arriving at the back of the stadium, 
it was a simple matter to slip through 
the clear, if not exactly clean, recesses 
and make your way to the bleachers. 
Early arrival, of course, was an es- 
sential part of the plan, for it was 
necessary to replace the pans as a 
means of concealing the method of 


Pioneers of gate crashing agree that 
slipping into most stadiums these days 
without brief or ticket is akin to the 
possibility of a camel squeezing 
through the eye of a needle. Rather 
bitterly, the pioneer points out that 
the prince of crashers, a certain One- 
eye” Connelly, achieved his fame not 
exclusively because of a natural flair 
for crashing but because he flour- 
ished in the days when crashing was 
a relatively simple matter. 

It is possible that this view is 
based upon parochial or patriotic 
grounds, for "One-eye” was of United 
States nationality, and indeed, became 
notable in Australia for a single per- 
formance. 

That was on the occasion of Aus- 
tralia’s one and only world title con- 
test, when Jack Johnson whipped the 
hide off Tommy Burns. Having en- 
joyed many other .title contests at the 
management’s unwilling expense, 
Connolly, loth to miss such an out- 
standing match as this, worked his 
passage to Australia and on the night 
of the fight placed himself securely 
at one of the Sydney Stadium gates. 
Then with a proper show of officious- 
ness/he began to call out: "Everyone 
hold their own ticket.” 

Having inspected a ticket or two and 
reposted other gatemen to other en- 
trances with a great show of authority, 
he eventually said to the remaining 
official: “I reckon you can handle the 
rest,” and walked into the stadium. 

“One-eye’s” duplicity, alas, was 
discovered, but when he told "Snowy 
Baker his story, he was introduced 
from the ring, and was rewarded with 
a shower of pennies. 

The fact that gate-crashers are m 
America still termed “Connollys” is a 
tribute to the organising genius ot 
“One-eye.” , . , 

One of his biographers— and at be- 
fits a pioneer in any field, he has had 
many— wrote: 

“Connolly was a short unkempt in- 
dividual with one baleful green eye. 
His trademark was a grimy cap, 
which he wore with the peak twisted 
over one ear and turned up. 

“He crashed fights by palming him- 
self off as a soda vendor, peanut- 
hustler, and even once as the change 
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ton filled with stage money. The only 
promoter who slammed the door in his 
d1^f-l' V A- he ’~ e Tex Rickard > who 
min n m ‘ He ' vas tossed out of 

tne iy.fi Dempsey-Carpentier fight an 
even dozen times.” 

“One-eye” swept into the limehght 
during fte time when the fabulous 
•^. lle ,-,. Ablngdon vi sited the States 
with Charley Mitchell. 

Abingdon, a patron of most 
gambling sports and a bon vlvcur 
v“i. °u e t “ gh J diking in a New 
Yoik hotel, when he was joined by 
a loudly-dressed fellow of doubtful 
S; Thatnight “One-eye" adapted 
himself to the company by being a 
Cockney-he was able, at the drop 
w 3 counter ' to assume 
the nationality most suited to the 
occasion. 

Without formal introduction, he or- 
dered a quantity of the best vintage 
for the party. 6 

The Squire, taken aback, requested 
the name of the intruder: 

ron^ e ii nan 5f £ onnolly it is-James 
Connolly. Me friends call me ‘One- 
eye’.’’ 

And .indicate the source of his 
title, the intruder dropped on to the 
Wer his horrible-looking glass eye 

drtok"S. 9 ”’- la "“5 t " 4 *™ 
drmk the wine, and re-order. During 


the whole interlude, “One-eye” 
maintained a knowledgeable and one- 
sided conversation with the English 
aristocrat, setting the latter at ease 
with the masterly touch of the per- 
fect mixer. 

Finally, after a two-hour session, 
One-eye’ called for his chits and 
departed to a corner, whence he 
emerged some time later to deposit 
into the Squire’s hand an envelope, 
in it, he informed Abingdon,' there 
was a good deal of money— a rather 
loose description of the contents, for 
when Connolly had gone, Abingdon 
opened it to find chits amounting to 

Squire Abingdon paid with a smile, 
it is an unfortunate fact that in 
spite of Connollys best-laid plans, 
his efforts to secure free entry to 
Stadia were not always successful. 

Un one occasion, he boasted to, one 
and all that he would grace witli his 
presence a certain fistic contretemps. 
The promoter of the bout accepted 
the challenge with enthusiasm— and 
when One-eye” arrived on the 
scene, he found himself quickly lum- 
bered by the gendarmes and cast into 
the calaboose. 

The promoter,- unworthy cad, had 
pointed him out to the law enforcers 
as a bandit for whom a search was 
being conducted by the police bf 

released t0teS ’ He WaS ' ° f course ’ later 
pn another occasion,, he sank his 
principles enough to buy a train 
ticket to Carson City where the Fitz- 
simmons-Corbett match was to take 
P ,ac . e - ° n ‘he other hand, former 
lightweight boxer, Jack McAuliffe, 
had neglected to secure a ticket. R e - 
rSi McAuliffe to show him 
the ticket, One-eye” handed it over 
and to his mortification didn't get it 
back. He walked to Carson City, 25 

SfSrt'd** "™‘ i )«* i” am to 

see the fight commence. 

But, on averages, Connolly won the 
great majority of his^jousts with box- 
ing s entrepreneurs. 

“One’eye’s” most notable effort in 

dnv<T C 'w ,ng W ? s in 1923 ’ when some 

fieht the , Dempsey-Gibbons 

the wn , ters P asse d around 

the hat in order that Connolly might 
get medical treatment for his one 
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Hod eye. With £2 in his pocket, on 
le day of the fight, he bought a large 
umtity of ice, hammered it into 
iinll chips, and rushed past the 
Intemen callirig, “Ice for the Press!” 
The location of the contest 1 being 
M parched town of Shelby, Montana, 
» had no (difficulty in disposing of 
'o ice. His financial result was £100, 
mid his personal satisfaction no doubt 
#yond estimation in terms of cash, 
a many other occasions he gained 
y to arenas simply by arming 
Imself with a bucket and towel and 
g himself off as a fighter’s sec- 
ond. 

g Fired by his determination to at- 
end all file important boxing 
^Jiatches, he made his way to London 
In 1926 with the view of witnessing 
| 4 the - Walker-Milligan clash. Un- 
O-operative British officials refused 

fc allow him to land on the grounds 

\ [that he might be arrested for vag- 
I fancy, and he arrived back in New 
llftfYork loudly proclaiming file fallacy 
British justice. 

Asked if there was any truth in the 
f Inference that he was broke, “One- 
oye” refuted the possibility by turn- 
ing out his pockets. He had eight- 
pence. 


Connolly’s claim to the title of 
Prince of Gate-Crashers was only 
once seriously challenged. His rival 
was a character named Tammany 
Young, who, working on a higher 
spiritual level that “One-eye", was 
once asked by the Prince of Wales’ 
chauffeur to direct him to the Royal 
Box at a polo match. Young not only 
gave the information, but jumped into 
the front seat with the chauffeur to 
be eventually ushered into the Royal 
Box. 

Young, however, lost prestige when 
the promoters of a boxing match 
hired him. as an expert, to keep 
gate-crashers out of the arena— and 
was himself given the heave-ho on 
six occasions. 

"One-eye Connolly is no longer 
with us, but it is a safe and un- 
solvable bet that wherever he went 
in the after-life, he lived up to his 
fame by refusing to take the easy 
way in — a hint of which procedure 
he had given in 1926 when, thrown 
out of the Eucharistic Congress at 
Chicago, he turned up again with a 
sign on his back stating with utmost 
simplicity: “I’ll crash the gates of 
hell.” 
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found him dead. Followed the 
who should have Ills estate? 


in his intriguingly expensive vessel, 
collected the proceeds of the rich 
harvest lands, then departed as mys- 
teriously as he had arrived. None 
knew whence he came, or where he 
went. 

In accordance with the recognised 
practice, in the case of an intestate 
with no known next of kin, the 
Mayor took charge of his affairs, sold 
up his farms and realised on his 
other assets. 

This was in 1838. In 1938, one 
hundred years later, some mystery 
still veiled the identity of the dead 
man, but a greater mystery clouded 
the whereabouts of his will and the 
vast fortune he had amassed during 
a life of fictionally romantic adven- 
ture. 

In 1839, the postman called at the 
cottage of Francoise Bonnet in the 
village of Ruffee, near Bordeaux, 
France. This was in the days before 
postage stamps, and the postman 
demanded payment of the postal 
charges before making delivery. 
Twenty francs he wanted, and the 
article was a package with five large, 
mysterious, black seals securing it. 

The postage stamp— that convenient 
commodity now regarded as an essen- 
tial of modern life— is in fact only a 
little over one hundred years old, the 
penny post having been introduced 


aN aura of mystery hung round 
the sleek, white yacht, riding at 
anchor in Mahaut Bay,' Guadeloupe, 
West Indies. To the natives it seemed 
a ghost ship sailed in from a ghostly 
ocean; the silence of Death becalmed 
it. 

Mystery enshrouded its owner, too. 
He lay in a luxurious cabin on a 
richly quilted bed. He was dead. 

No mystery veiled his death, for it 
was from natural causes. There was 
no suspicion of foul play — that came 
later, when it was discovered that 
the owner had died, presumably in- 
testate, and that his estate was worth 
millards of francs. 

The dead man was known as 
Jacques Bonnet. He owned dozens of 
farms and plantations around Mahaut 
Bay. Once a year he appeared there, 
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into England on 6th May, 1840, by Sir 
Howland Hill, though a postal system 
of sorts has existed for centuries. 

(. Prior to the prepayment (postage 
stamp) system, the general custom 
was to carry the article and hope 
that the addressee would pay the 
piper. No pay, no delivery was the 
frule — the article went back to the 
Sender with a demand for the costs 

* An intriguing-looking document;- 
but Madame Bonnet held up her par- 
simonious hands in horror. Twenty 
francs for a letter! And without 
knowing from whom it came, or what 
its contents! The good Bonnet did 
not buy a pig in a bag; she had better 
ways of spending her francs (if she 
had any), and her centimes, too! 
She would have none of the mys- 
terious package — at twenty francs. 

The postman was accustomed to 
such refusals; he took the package 
back to the post office, but a few days 
later he returned and told Madame 
Bonnet (maliciously or truthfully will 
never be determined now) that the 
package had been opened in the hope 
that it might contain sufficient money 
to pay the postal charges. 

■ “There was no money in it,” he 
told her. “Only a will to three im- 
mense fortunes in some outlandish 
places at the end of the earth.” 

Fortunes in distant lands! The 
words conjured up memories which 
caused the woman to call down the 
wrath of Heaven and Hell upon her 
head for her miserliness. Her uncles 
had died, and in that package, des- 
pised for the sake of twenty francs, 
was the key to the fabulous fortunes 
they had amassed. 

Ihe uncles, four brothers Bonnet, 
had left France many years before, 
and were heard of only occasionally 
in the interim, but twenty years 
earlier a stranger had called upon 
Francoise Bonnet’s mother. He, too, 
had been a man of mystery, but he 
brought with him a bag of gold, a 
gift from the four brothers. They 
were immensely rich, he told them; 
hut, though settled in foreign lands, 
they would return to France if con- 
ditions were favourable. 

"The package! The will! Where is 
[t?” Madame exclaimed, jolted out of 


the realisation that it might yet be 
retrieved. 

It had gone from the local post 
office to Mansle, she was told. To 
Mansle, Madame bustled, but, alas, 
she arrived there too late; the pack- 
age had been forwarded to Bor- 

At Bordeaux: But yes; the mys- 
terious package with the five black 
seals! Assuredly it had come to 
Bordeaux. But, our regrets that 
Madame did not arrive but yesterday; 
it was even now in the diligence on 
its way to Paris. Madame has but 
to go to the head office of the Postal 
Department in Rue Oudinat, and she 
will receive her package, of a surety. 

To Paris the Bonnet hastened, with 
all the speed of the following dili- 
gence, but the package was living 
up to its aura of mystery; it had not 
yet arrived. Madame has but to wait. 
Madame waited— for months. Still 
the package did not arrive, and in 
the hundred years that have elapsed 
since, it has not arrived; it has dis- 
appeared completely from the sight 
of the Bonnet family and from official 
knowledge. 

In the course of months, Francoise 
Bonnet became one of those forlorn 
figures known to the public depart- 
ments the world over— a follower of 
a forlorn hope through the maze of 
officialdom. She haunted the corri- 
dors of all the public offices of Paris 
button-holing officials and pouring out 
her story to any who would listen. 

A few of such Quixotes of lost 
causes live (or die) to figure in his- 
tory. Such a one was John Suter 
who for thirty years lobbied in the 
Capitol in Washington in support of 
his claim for compensation for his 
“Kingdom of New Helvetia” (Cali- 
fornia). The day after he died on 
the steps of the Senate House, a Con- 
gressional Resolution gave some con- 
firmation of his rights. 

Another, nearer to home, so persis- 
tently' fought legal battles for rights 
(real and allegedly imaginary) that 
the Victorian Government passed a 
special “blackfellow act” to stop him— 
he was precluded from issuing a writ 
without prior sanction of the Court 
acknowledging that he had a claim— 
but generally these forlorn campaign- 
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CULTURE OR SOMETHING 


The accents on the morning air 
May have been crystal clear to her 
As tossing back her head she gave 
Fair vent to song inclined lo stir 
The softer passions of the heart 
When issuing from some other throat. 
But which the way she rendered them ' 
Resembled bleatin^s of a goat: 

As morn by morn the noises swell 
Above the showerbath's steamy hiss, 
The tinckle of a wether's bell 
Would be improvement upon this. 

She says she makes these noises grim 
A lovely voice to cultivate; 

I think her cultivation's stayed 
Far too long in the harrowing state. 


ers earn only a passing "heart 'throb" 
column as a human interest story. 
The Bonnet, however, earned more. 

Eventually a predatory newshawk 
scented the human interest in her 
story, and he played it up so effect- 
ively that an avalanche of letters 
from all the Bonnets of Franca 
flooded the public offices, forcing de- 
partmental wheels to stir to slow 
life. 

First official statement came from 
the postmaster at Ruffee. It was, ridi- 
culous to say that he had opened 
the package. He knew his regula- 
tions too well to do such a .thing; 
he had forwarded the package 
through official channels to the Head 
. Office in Paris, where appropriate 
steps to recover the charge from the 
original sender would be taken. How 
then could anyone say that the pack- 
age contained a will? 

The official denial served only to 
fan the conviction of the numerous 
Bonnets that a fortune awaited then- 
gathering. So intense did the press- 
ure, through correspondence and 


otherwise, become over a period of 
years that the official newspaper, the 
"Monitor,” after stating that the 
Government had thoroughly investi- 
gated the case, made this pronounce- 
ment (on 12th July, 1850) : — 

“The Bonnet in heritance is a pure 
myth without any foundation in fact, 
as was the paralled case of the 
Thierry of Venice inheritance.” 

This was but fuel to the fire and, as 
it turned out, a tactical blunder, for 
the Government paid out twenty- 
eight million francs to the Thierry 
heirs in full settlement of their 
claims. 

Twenty-eight millions for a myth! 
The Bonnets were on the trail of 
treasure untold, and the Bonnet fever 
was rampant. Expeditions were or- 
ganised, one being sent to Madagas- 
car, one to the Antilles, and one to 
Australia, but they achieved little or 
no result; the mystery was still un- 
solved. 

No mystery surrounded the courtly 
visitor to the now-aging Francoise 
Bonnet in 1866. He explained his 
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presence suavely and graciously. His 
Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III, hav- 
ing heard of the plight of the good 
lady, Bonnet, had instructed the 
gentleman to collect all the evidence, 
so that she could be suitably com- 
pensated for her loss. 

In a dither of excitement, gratitude 
and hope, Madame Bonnet collected 
all her papers and other evidence, 
even to the old bag on which the gold 
had been left forty-seven years be- 
fore, and handed them to the courtly 
stranger without question. He de- 
parted, after giving fulsome assur- 
ances of generous treatment by the 
Emperor. 

Alas for the credulity of Francoise 
Bonnet! The stranger did not return, 
neither did he write, nor did she 
receive any compensation. Investi- 
gation of her complaint repealed that 
the plausible stranger had collected 
all the evidence from all the other 
Bonnet claimants and had taken ship 
from Marseilles to Guadeloupe. 

Guadeloupe! So that was where 
the fortune, lay! An expedition was 
organised forthwith, and it obtained 
the first tangible clue to the fortune 
in the Mahaut Bay area. Every 
farm in the district had been owned 
previously by Jacques Bonnet, who 
had died intestate in 1838. Who could 
this be but Jacques, the youngest of 
the four Bonnet brothers? 

“We have come for the proceeds of 
the sale of the Bonnet land,” they 
told the Mayor. 

“Ah, yes, but they belonged to the 
State; they have been sent to Paris." 

“A certificate of his death, then?” 
they asked. 

So, when the veil appeared to be 
about to lift, another fell, malting 
mystery more profound. There was 
no record of the death of such a 
person, they were told. 

A French official, Francois Mesnier 
(of Bonnet kin) became the spear- 
head of the attack. Enlisting the aid 
of an officer of Marines who had 
access to' the records, he ascertained 
that not only was Jacques Bonnet’s 
death entered, but that across the 
entry was written in red ink: "This 
entry must not be revealed- under any 
eircUmstances.” 

So the Bonnets were right! Mesnier 
bombarded the Government until an 


official- inquiry was ordered, but the ■ 
departmental wheels were clogged 
with red tape, and it was a long way 
from Guadeloupe to Paris.,' 

Years later an official report was 
released: The only indisputable fact 
established by the commission sent to 
Guadeloupe was that the page of the 
register on which the death of Jacques 
Bonnet was alleged to have been re- 
corded had been torn from the re- 
gister. 

After decades of fruitless fighting, 
Mesnier won his first favourable 
judicial pronouncement when, on 
22nd January, 1917, the Tribunal of 
Bordeaux declared him to be “the 
absolute owner of all the effects of 
Jacques Bonnet, born at Bioussac’on 
26th August, 1764.” 

It was a hollow victory, for he 
still had to prove that the Bonnet ”of 
Bioussac was the Bonnet of Manhaut 
’ Bay, but with renewed hope he 
launched further legal action, only to 
find that the consequent publicity 
was to crash the castle of the Bonnet 
dreams. 

A letter came from Brazil from 
one, Charles Bonnet. It said (in 
effect), the Bonnets are chasing the 
wrong man. The four brothers 
settled in Brazil and died there, com- 
paratively poor men. The writer was, 
in fact, the grandson of the youngest 
of the four brothers, Jacques. 

What a blow! For eighty years the 
Bonnets had been following a false 
trail. True they had proved that the 
will-o’-wisp they had pursued was 
made of gold, but they were not en- 
titled to reap the golden harvest. 

But who was this Jacques Bonnet, 
of Guadeloupe? Despite the mystery, 
the subterfuge, and the deceit, he did 
live, and he did die fabulously 
wealthy. The mysterious package 
with the five black seals was no fig- 
ment of the imagination; the date of 
its arrival in France. 1839, was no 
mere coincidence with the death of 
Jacques in Guadeloupe in 1838. Was 
the name itself a mere coincidence? 

The Marine officer came to Mes- 
nier’s aid once more. The so-called 
Jacques Bonnet of Guadelope was, in 
fact, Francois Claud Bonet, a man 
\$ith a mysterious and romantic his- 

Shortly after the reign of “King” 
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Maurice Benyowsky, the island of 
Madagascar was ruled by the Hovas 
and unattached to any nation. When 
an expedition landed there, its mem- 
ers were seized and butchered out of 
hand, except the last survivor. He was 
allowed ' to stay on the island— the 
only white man there. 

This young man, Francois Claud 
Bonet, made himself so useful and 
so ingratiated himself with the chief, 
that he rose rapidly in favour and 
power, married the chief’s daughter, 
and was appointed Viceroy. 

The perks of office were rich and 
varied, and Bonet eschewed none of 
them, but he made surreptitious pro- 
vision against revolution by invest- 
ing vast fortunes (under a variety of 
names, many still unknown) in the 
Antilles, Australia and other coun- 
tries as yet undisclosed. 

This was the mysterious visitor to 
' Guadeloupe who, in returning from 
one of his income-collecting cruises, 
found his worst fears realised in 
Madagascar— the country was in re- 
volt. He cruised around the island 
at times in the hope that the French . 
would retake possession and give him 
back the greatest part of his immense 
fortune, but he died in Mahaut Bay 
over half a century before France 
re-entered Madagascar. 

The similarity of names stirred 


fresh hopes in Mesnier. He com- 
menced intensive searches for fur- 
ther connecting clues, and eventually 
found a birth certificate of Francois 
Claud Bonet registered at Bordeaux 
on 17th December, 1766. 

True, there was but one “n” in the 
name, but what of that! There were 
many Bonnets and many spellings, 
but were they not all one family? 

The fever flamed anew with these 
new discoveries. It spread with such 
alarming rapidity that the Bonnets of 
France were joined by the Bonets of 
that country and of Belgium, and 
the Bonetti of Italy, and even the 
Bones of England launched eagerly 
into pursuit of the will-o-wisp. 

Yet what a will-o-wisp! Milliards 
of francs to be claimed by the right- 
ful owners! But where are those 
francs? Where is that mysterious 
package, lost in transit from Bordeaux 
to Paris— the package which estab- 
lishes title to those francs? 

What of the mutilation of the Re- 
gister of Deaths in Guadeloupe? 
Where are the proceeds of sale? 
Where are the alleged investments 
in Australia and elsewhere, and un- 
der what names are they hidden? 

These dreams of untold wealth by 
inheritance are not all without foun- 
dation. The Theirrys claimed a tor- 
tuna four, hundred 1 years old and won 
a dividend,' while the Burke case in 
Sydney in the last decade placed a 
fortune in the lap of an Irish lady. 

Many more are still chasing similar 
golden calves with elusive feet. The 
Angell Millions and the Jennings Mil- 
lions are no mere myths of the English 
Chancery. The Kahn claimants to an 
actual fortune in Holland are world- 
wide as Kahns, Cohens, Canns, and 
numerous other name variations, and 
the one hundred thousand millions 
dollars of the Wendel fortune awaits 
establishment of the propper heirs. 

And there’s thp rub. Periodically 
in Australia comes the query, “How 
can I establish my claim to the Jen- 
nings millions?” or “How can I prove 
that I am one of the Jennings family? ' 
These queries come from people who 
share the family name, who can 
trace their ancestors to England, and 
who have a firm belief that they are 
entitled to participate in the fortune. 
The snag usually is that it requires 
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a fortune to claim the fortune— for 
the millions would never have been 
placed in Chancery if there had been 
any sustainable claim to them. Those 
who entertain any hope at all of 
such riches must logically begin by 
asking the reason why in the first 
place no successful claim was made 
at the time of the death of the mil- 
lionaire. The business of tracing back 
the connection between one branch 
of a family today and the other 
branch of the family that left the 
money is most involved; and it is only 
obtaining evidence which, in turn, 
must be placed before and proven 
to the satisfaction of the Chancery 


THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 



THE FAMILY CRISIS THAT ARISES WHEN, IN 


TRYIN6 TO STRAIGHTEN OUT JUNIOR'S ROOM, YOU 
THROW AWAY A SMALL BlT OF WIRE THAT HAS BEEN 
LYIN6 AROUND FOR MONTHS AND THAT, if NOW APPEARS, IS 
PART OF. SOMETHIN OR OTHER HE HAD INTENDED 
TO BUILD SOME TME OR 'OTHER 


In these cases the money is there, 
to be had for the taking by the right 
heir. In other cases, a legal declara- 
tion is relied upon, as in the John 
Suter claim— the Suter League of 
America will compromise for five 
thousand million dollars. In the Bon- 
net case, neither the whereabouts of 
the fortune, nor its amount, nor the 
identity of the heirs is known defin- 
itely, yet that does not make it a myth. 

One hundred years ago the “Moni- 
tor” said the. Bonnet inheritance was 
a myth, but it takes a large suite 
of rooms in the public offices of Paris 
to house the files on it. 

Who was the mystery man of Ma- 
haut Bay? 
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' Many a man believes in heredity until his son behaves like a chump. 

In the old days a man who saved was a miser. Now he’s a wonder. 
Adolescence: The period in which children begin to question the answers. 
A man is never too busy to talk about how busy he is. 

To err is human but it feels divine. 

He who laughs, lasts. 

Two people can live as cheaply as one what? 

Business prophets tell what is going to happen; business profits tell what 
has happened. 

Lies travel fast even when they haven’t a leg to stand on. 

Many a person has an excellent aim in life, but no ammunition. 

Crime: Society’s permanent wave. 

Elderly women give young women good advice when they can no longer give 
bad example. 

Beaten paths are only for beaten men. 

Plenty of people are willing to put an oar into anything but few are willing 
to pull on it. 

Success is the ability to get on with some people and ahead of others. 
Advertisement for pressure cookers: Ladies! Boast in Peace. 


fa You can’t work all the time — Andrea King relaxes 
amid the glamour of a Warner Bros. set. 
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ONLY 


ONE returned 


N O job for a man, domestic ser- 
vice . not after hoeing the 
weeds out of the vegetable bed, 
cutting firewood, carrying water, 
catching spirited horses . . . alter 
a day like that, domestic service 
is not welcome. 

He had thought it for long 

pver since he started to 

worlf for Tom McQueen. He had 
been assigned to Tom 
and he hadn’t any grouches against 
his boss. At first it even seemed 
a lucky break to get a ]ob like 

th He had some liberty, and he could 
talk to other assigned servants. 
He talked to them on the edge of 

' the scrub that surrounded the 

form on the outskirts of Sydney 

T “?£w Guinea’s ttroMb these 
, . and Timor,” one said. 

" The more they talked about it. 
the better it grew, that idea of 
New Guinea, and Timor, a«d fiee- 
I dom. A walk, even a long walk, 
wasn't a high price to pay- 
Six of them started. They start- 
ed at night, and the piccaninny 
daylight found them in rolling hills, 
with plenty of thick timber to hide 
them They passed farm houses, 
the first few days; lonely, pattered 
bush farms. Then the hills got 

am toi *? 

down hillsides, from rock to rocK, 
with barely a toehold Thmr fin- 
eevs bled from hanging on to sharp 
projections. Every time they climb- 
ed down they had to Li 

The scrub was fairly thick, and 
it was sharp enough to tear tneir 
clothes and flesh. They becam 
bearded and blood-stained. When 


food ran out, the little food they 
had stolen from their masters, they 
were hungry, too. 

Day after day brought no sign of 
habitation. Black men leeied 
them, laughed, and darted mto the 
scrub. One of the escapees fell m 
hiV tracks He got up, stumbled 

a V-. i'” 

one too died. Leaving him lying 
in the bush was depressing. It was 
worse now than being in the chain 
gang; much worse than working 
for Tom McQueen. 

Tom McQueen’s assigned servant 
nankked. When his third comrade 
v. a «,om*ht they could never 


dkd he thought they could never 

sands ol milsa .lb* 
the sea at the end. 

They turned back. Wh en t ^ 
fourth! then the fifth, died, Tom 

weak; collapsed, and recovered to 
rm again, to stagger when he could 
not run. When he saw the fiist 
farmhouse, he was weak from sheer 

'“ife'got back. Back «>« *•“- 
,Sl He alerted » Octotat 4, 

1828; on November 2fi, he gave him 
self up to Peter M’Intyre, J.P., 

a lrin^ltoganghedidn : t 
think much about Tom McQueen s 

job and the comparaUve comfort 

He couldn’t forget the five other 
convicts who wanted ftor free 
dom, who died during the two 
months in the bush . • • 



CHflflIOTfffi 

to VENUS 


niled. He beck- 
him. He whis- 
girl.” 

and her picture 
whirling ' on the 
in a long, billowing dress. She 
was carrying a parasol. She made a 
sudden quick movement and part of 
the dress came 'away to show a bare 
hip. She made some 


* DAMON MILLS 


,' v I aS to . dri , ve “ young woman 
who had been in love with his mate. 


J SAW them flagging me and I ran 
into the kerb alongside them. It 
was dark and raining and I couldn't 
hi® h T j 00 ,., we11 ' 0n e was that big 
he looked like he had a suit of 
al ™ our on under his clothes. 

They got in the back. The smaller 
one said sharply, “The Bird of Para- 
dise — in a hurry." 

I moved the crate off. The smaller 
“?f grunted to the other one, “That 
Vito. Drunk somewhere, I’ll bet 
Never around when you want him 
Tomorrow I get a new driver.” 

I slid the crate in between a couple 
?« limousines, thrust pest them, slid 
c over the intersection quickly before 
the lights changed. I heard the 
°ne murmur appreciatively 
from behind. I was straining my 

wa” sure^ 11 m ° re of his voice ' 1 
The smaller said suddenly, “How 
you like to drive for me, hey?” 

I said, “I’m doing all right.” 

,,,5? l ald ’, 'X ou get e '8 ht y quid a 

week hey? That’s what I pay y 0u .” 

I said, What do I have to do? Drive 
you km?” S 3Way ° f the people that 
m aid ’ ‘‘ I / m Victor Fortini. You 
have heard of me, hey?” 

“^tightened in my seat. I said, 

I pulled up outside the Bird of 
Paradise. Fortini said, “You come 
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inside. You working for 
I show you what kind of 
got.” 


I followed them inside. I hadn’t 
if*? before, only pictures of 
him, but it was him, all right. The 
other one was the one I’d heard 
Larry talk about. Marco. The big 
boy. The gorilla. Fortini's dog. He 
was a head taller than me and I’m an 
jf/r °^ c f. si * feet. Fortini looked 
like all his kind look like— dapper 
smooth-haired, little black moustache! 
on AU (if ere « wa j a Hcor-show going 
LtJ 1 the attendants bowed to For- 
cmi like Tibetans before the High 


ments in time with the music. More 
of her bare, powdered, satiny flesh 
began to gleam under the spot. She 
kept smiling and twirling the para- 
sol. The crowd kept applauding. 

I looked at Fortini. His eyes and 
teeth were glittering. When she was 
near naked she turned, smiling, posed 
with one hand on a bare hip and the 
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other twirling the parasol behind the 
piled-up masses of her glittering 

hWh t h u‘ r ' I*?® spot cau 8ht the 
breath-taking white perfection of her 

tto™«h e "^r m " lne ™ , " t “ a 

She came out wrapped in a silken 
lobe, smiled, blew Kisses to the 
crowd and went off again 

vnlV%t iS . be i IIe said in a thick 
™? e ’ Marion-” He sighed 

a 2 ain - He tapped me on the arm He 
said, Come to my office.” 

• F ° rUni faid, “AH you got to do 
I?™,*® the people around I tell 
you to. Me, too. That’s all. Some 
days you dont work. Other days 
you work plenty. Your first job you 

I i5° U drive my SM home. 

I don t like her sticldng around here 
when she’s through with her act 
too many guys want her.” 

J^Pfe 4 “?/,&“=• <MM 

, Ha sa ! d ' That you, darling?” 

H , m ,? de hissing noises over it He 
aaid ' . C ° m ? to my office. I 'kiss you 
goodnight before you go ” 
w? e up ' He winked at me 

sh Said ' Sonrie gW| that Marion '" 

UD 3U ^ 1 e y ') 10l u his b auk-roll. Close 
up she looked even better. Her 
blonde hau- glittered and shone. 

i ortim .took her into his arms. He 
^mfled ber slobberingly twice. She 
7inv l- back at hlm - He said. “Dar- 
hng, this your new driver. He take 
you wherever you want." 

, e smiled. She said, “It’s onlv to 
and from the hotel, . Victor ” V 
tie protested, “Darling, I send vou 

h°eratffi m He e 1 P r'V 0 t °’’ He kiS 

™ agam. He looked at me He 
This the big part of your job-^ 
?t r T"a h t r > around for me. You do 

tS&Syr don,t *■ *«»• 

I said, “I use my cab?” 

„ f Sa4d ' ,'‘ Not ‘hat bone-shaker. I 

tlF 

the garage. • 10 

Marco went out. I bowed in the 
doorway. I said, "Madame, you? 
chariot awaits.” 

g0t ber nearly h °me before I 
said anything. 


“Larry wouldn’t like this at all.” 

JP" 1 h " ■’"» M •”«*«> ■« < 

you?” She Sa ‘ d ’ “ What was Larry to 

he 1 y S ours?” He ^ Pab Wasn ' 1 
She got out. She looked at me Her 
whi , te - She opened her 
mouth to speak. She shut it again 
She walked^ away and into the hotel. 

h 5 6 C - a J Iec L me around the next day 
He said, Sometimes my men get 
beat up There’s guys in this row. 

can t i„ 1 i ke i!" e and my men. You 
can look after yourself?" 

got of? gS v tbe . bi ® service Colt I’d 

under 11 m v Yan t V N , ew Guinea from 
under my armpit. I said, “Us cab- 

a ter , g0t ‘° be abIe t° look 

fter oui selves. I always, carry—" 

I stopped talking. His face was 
green with fear He had fallen back 
in the chair behind his desk like an 
aack - His eyes dilated. He 
h I d ’,f ut 14 away-put it away-" 

arm ^ ^ eUn baCk Under my 
v started t0 S et a little 

r e bla?k^k-lnythT g ." 061 “ k ‘ life_ 

A L dr °^., M f rion ai '°und the park. 

6h I he T cru ‘sing round a 
while she leaned forward. I saw her 
C° „ ln the rear-vision minor. I’d 

I said softly, "Yes.” 

She. said, "Pull up." 

® he -l lad , a handkerchief to her 

it to if V ““' Th “ 
y ° u ' re 

After a while she answered me 
,Tl V r eWaS , Iow ’ She said, "You’ve 
fff" th .®, way he slobbers. Don’t you 
think it's hard to take? Perhaps 
you dont think I loved Larry. If 
you ever got a girl to love vou as 
much as I did him you’ll be lucky, 
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ldier. I’ve pretended to Fortini to 

fbe his girl ever since Larry died. He 

used to pester me even when Lar y 
was alive. I’m sure he killed Larry. 

I’m going to prove it. I figured my 
best chance to prove was ‘o get 
os close to him as I could. She took 
Jo deep breath. She said, I wouldn t 
I forget Larry. Not in a million years^ 

I She said, “I dont know why Im 
| telling you all this. You’re working 
for Fortini.” 

f I said, “For the same reason you 
1 are. He got into my cab ,one mgnt, 

[ hired me as his driver, and here J. 
i am— nearly as close to him as Marco 
1 -in just the spot for trying to prove 
he killed my pal.” , 

She said, “You know why he killed 

L I lr said', “Yes. I guess Larry told 
i you something about the trouble he 
1 was having with Fortini. Larry 
wanted to pull out. 

She wanted to help. 

I started up the Diamler. 

She said, “Steve-Fortim s got a 
cellar. A deep, cemented celler. lve 
often wondered about it. There was 
another little man who used to be- 
long to the gang when I first went 
to work at the Bird of Paradise His 
name was Bandello. I heard he 
quarrelled with Fortini. He dis- 

aP I Pe moved t0 the Daimler off. I said 
between my teeth. “We’ll look up the 

Fortini called me up there. When I 
got there she was there, too. Her 
face was white. Marco clicked the 
door behind me. 

Fortini smiled at me. He got up 
from behind his shmy desk, 
pointed down at the desk. There 
was a thing there with wu-es aU over 
it. He leaned forward to, it and 
clicked something. Marion s voice 
and my own started talking— saying 
everything we had the day before 
in the Daimler. 

Fortini savagely switched it on. 
He snarled, “I put this in the car 
a long time ago. I trust nobody. 1 
take it out every night and play it 
over. Last night this is what 1 
hear.” He swung around to her. He 
slapped her face. I moved forward. 


Fortini turned’ quickly. He said, 
“Marco.” I felt the apes arms go 

^ForttaTcame over. With a green 
face he frisked me. When he found 
no gun his face lost its greenness. He 
slapped both sides of my face. A 
ring on his hand cut my check He 
said softly, “This room is what you 
call sound-proof. The dooris locked . 

She sprang at him. Fortini slapped 
her across the face hard and slammed 

h mS, 

around me. His heavy, animal breath 
™..tine my neek. My heart and 
tongs were k.riing to burn hie 
three furnaces inside me. Hiooa wu 
starting to trickle from my nose. 

I put the backs of both my shoes 
into Marco’s shins. He grunted, and 
his .grip loosened. I tore myself fie . 

I leapt forward and grabbed up a 
paperweight off the desk Maico 

s*;s!: , nsae4rsBg- 

a huge 

I pulled up my trouser-leg quickly 
and grabbed the Colt from out of my 
suspender, where I’d shoved it. 

When he saw the gun he diopp.ed 

the knife. His eyes bulged^-he start- 
ed to tremble. He fell to h,s knees. 

H ? stood over" him" with the gun I 
said, “You’ve got a cellar under tlus 

place, Fordini— Larry s buried theie, 

isn’t, he? Larry and Bandello— Ban 
dello was going to squeal when he 
quarrelled with you, wasnt , ne. 
They’re botli here, arent they. 

Alttmvmd. I »aid » b« ’***5 
want vou to forget Larry. But Id 
like you to think I could take Ins 

Pl Sh e e”was getting dressed for her 
act. She hadn’t got the dress on yet. 
She came from behind the screen. 
She pulled my arms around, her. 
Before she laid her lips against mine 
she said, “Steve, you’re the only one 
that could take his place. 

A call-boy stuck his head m the 
door. He goggled and grmned. : He 
said, “Five minutes, Miss Manning. 

I said. “You’re wrong, kid. Its tor 
life, and it’s Mrs. Logan. 
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isolated. Many aspects o£ life de- 
pended on the goodwill o£ neigh 

b °Sam’s last neighbour hadbeena 
Swede named Vedersen. They had 
been good friends. Now that Vedersen 
had sold out Sam was afraid he mght 
be left to talk with the rabbits and 
kookaburras. He had farmed in the 
gully since his father had died, ten 
years back, and had never lacked com 

P! As he crossed the creek Sam saw 
that the driver had climbed onto tne 
* back o£ the truck and was himdmg 
furniture down to the man. in 
woman had begun to carry some of the 
lighter pieces into the cottage. T 
girl had gone inside. 

“Hullo," Sam called. Can 1 help 
you? Good-day Art, he said to the 
carrier’s driver. , 

Art waved from up on back of the 
truck. The man looked at Sam. He 
had a long thin worried face, heavily 
lined, the corners of his mouth curv- 
ing down. 

“No thanks, ’ he said. 

The woman come back andhftedon 
of the small chairs from the ground. 
The man told her, “Take one of the 
big ones. Tell her to come and get 
the small stuff.” The woman obeyed 


The girl was lonely, so she came to 
cook a meal. Later she told lies. 


girl in the cabin with the driver. 
Sam watched the truck follow the 
other bank of the creek as far as the 
cottage where it stopped. Before those 
in the cabin had climbed out, the man 
in b ack had let down the tailboard 
and began to take things off the truck 
and set them on the ground. 

Because the cottages were so close 
to one' another, Sam felt he should 
go across and help unload the truck. 
Here in the gully the two farms were 


“Come on, hurry up,” the man said 
to the driver. "Time’s money. 

“Look, you’d better let me give you 
a hand,” Sam told the man. He 
lifted one of the tables and carried 
it into the cottage. It was ascrubbed 
deal table. He placed it m the 
kitchen. Coming out of the kitchen 
he almost collided with the girl. 

She was a tall plain girl with n 
good skin and dull, brown eyes. Sam 
could tell nothing about her voice. 
From the one word she spoke, Gosh. 

“Sorry. I nearly bumped you. 

“Are you our neighbour? she said 
“Gosh, .it mightn’t turn out so bad 
here after all.” Her voice was like 
her father's, sharp and nasal. 

Gosh, Sam thought with her. 

He found the woman pleasant to 
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itno 


'T'HE road crossed the creek that ran 
down from the hills. On either 
side of the creek were fields of tulips 
and beyond these fields, in the shadow 
of the hills, were two cottages. 

Sam Adam lived in the cottage 
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north of the creek. One day he sto, 
on the verandah 'and watched 1: 
new neighbours arrive. 

They came on the carrier trut 
from New Bend, the man riding bac 
with the furniture, the woman ar 


She came to cook, and 
her father asked questions. 


yOU begin to lose your strength at the age of 25. That is 
. when “old age” sets in, it appears from the measurements 
of hand strength made on 552 men industrial workers by Dr: M. 
Bruce Fisher, of Fresno State College, California, and Dr. 
James E Bn-ren, of the U.S. Public Health Service. 

■Stgength increases up to the middle twenties, these tests show, 
and then goes steadily down. By the age of GO, the average loss 
of strength amounts to 16,5 per cent. 

There is, however, considerable overlapping among different 
age groups. 

Lack of exercise cannot be the explanation for the loss, the 
investigators feel because all the men were actively engaged 
m the same sort of work when tested. 


look at and pleasant to talk to. She 
did not seem to belong with the 
man and girl. The way she looked 
at the man and hurried to obey him 
troubled Sam. The whole set-up 
troubled him. He helped carry the rest 
of their belongings into the cottage, 
placing them as he was directed, first 
by the woman and later by the man. 
Sam’s way was the slow sure country 
way. The others moved in haste. Time 
was money to them, the man believed. 

When the carrier had gone and 
everything had been moved into the 
cottage the man found time to thank 
Sam briefly. “Name’s Jones.” he 
added. 

“Sam Adam.” 

“Glad to meet you. You’ll find we 
won’t bother you. We work hard and 
keep to ourselves.” 

“I wish you luck," Sam told him. 
“Anything you want, just call on me." 

Jones nodded briefly and looked 
away across the ground; you could 
hardly say he made even a curt 
acknowledgement of this neighbourly 
gesture. 

The pause became awkward. 
“Anything at all.” Sam said. “I’ve 
been in these parts some time, and I 
guess I know the tricks of the trade 
— time I did, anyway.” 

He became conscious that the talk 
was falling flat. He could feel the 
cold, unresponsiveness in the attitude 
of the newcomer, who seemed bored 
to death and anxious to get away. 
But he didn’t actually get away: he 


just stood looking over the ground, a 
far away expression, that might have 
been half smile or .sneer, on his 
features, completely ignoring his 
neighbour, 

Sam Adam . began to turn away 
awkwardly. 

As an afterthought Jones suddenly 
spoke to him. He said, "Thanks, 
Adam, we won’t bother you. We 
know what we have to do. We work 
hard and keep to ourselves.” 

Sam Adam said, “That's O.K.” He 
smiled at the woman, avoided the 
eyes of the girl, and turned for home 
across the creek. 

Through that day and the days to 
follow Sam watched his neighbours 
at work in their fields, growing 
tulips. The tulips were in bud, some 
breaking into bloom, and there was 
little to do but keep the soil fresh 
along the rows and pick those ready 
for market. The truck came each day 
to carry them to the rail station. 

Working near the creek on the 
third day, Sam called across to the 
woman, “How’s it going?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

“Those petals that fall on the 
plants, you ought to pick them off,” 
Sam told her. "They set up decay 
if you leave them on, and that 
weakens your bulbs.” 

“He hasn’t said anything about 
that, the woman answered. “Per- 
haps it isn't in the book he has." She 
smiled at Sam. 

“Book? Don’t tell me he’s doing 
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this kind of farming out of a book? 

N "W?r. a tot» th« city,” the 
„id "H„ «=h .?»« “ gj 

lottery and decided to go on 

la “I could tell him what to do," Sam 
said “but he doesn’t seem the kind 
who’d welcome ^vice. 

“No, he's funny like that. 

The girl came across the field to 
h,T ™a*r. Jones »ss honched over 
a row in the distance. 

“Hullo,” the girl called to Sam. 
“How are you?” 

“Good. How re you ! 

“Lonely,” she said, looking at Sam. 
•‘Ah, well,” he said, smiling at her 

m The r mother was not smiling. “Go 
back to work,” she told the girl. 
"He’ll skin you if he sees you 

‘“m sick ol him,” the SM “ 

?„Th,:¥dS.s , ;r»'?r I s, 

■S'JSltl- 

Bend," Sam advised her. He realised 
he did not know her name. Nor did he 
want to. She frightened him. 

Sam turned to the mothei. 

“It’s a lonely life out here for 
young people like her, he said. 
“Nothing to do. 

“Then she cant get into y 
fpokfin * e compt.is r anTtone? almost 

could happen was a relieh ^ , 

The girl’s plain face showed 
continent at the talk. 

"There it is,” she said, with some 

SP ‘Tm a child— I’ll always be a child 
as far as she’s concerned. Him too. 
cl. elanced over her shoulder at 
where Jones was still bending over 
the far plants. “He thinks I m about 

six,” she said, “he expects to boss 
me about as if I was-as if I was his 

Pr “HeTr 'kill you if he hears you 
talking like that,” the woman said. 
"You’d better shut up. 

Sam tried to make it easier. „ 

“Oh. my pa used to be that v.ay, 
he said. “Always treated me as it l 
was a little kid, until I broke away. 


There was a big scene over that,” 

Sam said, “but he got used to it 
afterwards.” „ 

“There’ll be a big .^ne over me 
™ rtav ’’ he girl said. You can i 

X tot sort of thing all the tune- 

you’ve got to kick up sometime- 
“No time like the present, the 
woi ..id, with . mirthless smile. 

"You can do it any minute now 

h The^girl 0 ’ tooked over her shoulder. 
Jones had left his row and was walk- 
ing across the field. The blaze of 
defiance died out of the girls face, 
and she looked at the ground. f 
“You going to try it on now. xne 
mother asked. 

■ "No use chucking away what you ve 
got till you get something better, 

. shout t. r Jou.. 

, across the fields. Sam vmUced aWay 
from the creek bank. .He.wtus not 
happy about his new neighbours. 

Luck was with the book armer. 
There were frosts, but they fell light- 
ly on the sheltered gully. Jories lost 
no flowers to the cold, but Sam 
knew that next years crop would not 
be so good. Fallen petals stayed on 
the foliage, decaying where they fell; 
The fungus disease called fire 
scarred the leaves of the tulips. Sam 
wondered what kind of book the man 

ha There were not many cuts of the- 
tail bright flowers left when Sam 
next spoke to Jones, with the creek 
fortunately separating them. 

“How ■ is it?” Sam asked him. *■ 
reckon you find » toiler ijW JJ* 
city? A man likes to be his own 

°"You could mind your own busi- 
ness and let us mind ours, Jones 
said.’ “Coming around, asking ques- 
tions of my wife. If you want a 
woman to talk to get one rf your 

own. Keep away from mine 

“Vnu’re crazy. Sam told him. - 
just passed the time of day with her. 
And told her you can t farm out of a 

”T”/o. i SpVi.o.," Jonos 

“The trouble with you cockles is you 
can’t read, so you sneer at anyone who 

^“Cockv or not. I don’t like to see 
good bulbs ruined the way yours are' 
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> GET STARTED! 

Their hands so fondly clasped' 
they sat 

1 And pondered in fhe twilight, • 
She fixed her eyes of love on him, 
And look good care a highlight 
Played upon her figure fair, 
Coaxing him to be her own. 

"Start something, dear!" she 
whispered, so 

He started the gramophone. 



being.” Sam found his voice risin* 
7° u ’ve got just about every 
plant diseased, or doesn’t it tell vou 
that in your book?” 
fh T h 5 y f tood opposite banks of 

Then T k 3 ? d glared at one another. 
T “AnlT tUrnCd and walked away. 

And keep away from my wife” 
Jones shouted after him. ’ 

Sam had been over the hills oft,™ 
5^ » had shot three of the 

?n fhe d OV t: C v ming down the slope 
m the dusk, he could see the cot- 

th g6 « m ° W ’ , and the dark green of 

road There the bu ? ***« of the 
road. There were lights in both 

tank and the rifle against the wall 
a " d went 'into the house. He 

he cantd f ° 0d C °° king ’ “ Who ’ s the re?” 

MaSXife “ a h " h =“ d «* 

guage* 1 ’ th ° Ught Sam ’ "sing her lan- 

J3? r nl , ht , 0 the kitchen. She stood 
with her back to him, busy over the 
stove. It was not an attractive back? 


rounded at the shoulders and bulging 
thf ends "ragged. ^ WaS S 

Jf bat ’ s th f id ? a? ” Sam asked her. 

PU S t h a *> u miled at h!m ’ “<1 

“Not = f , Se , *0 her ]i ps an( l said 
Not so loud. Sound carries I’m' 
supposed to be out having 

ishwln^’ ’ Sam Sa ‘ d - He felt f00l- 
WoUem ?° Par ‘ ° f ' the Ski, his 
hir? ,1 n? conv °y the idea to 
her gently. His experience did not 
run to such matters. Now it was 
Sam who needed a book. 

I thought I’d show you how well I 

"Your old man and me aren’t ti,„ 

dSt°i Sam told h »- “i 

“Call me Sue. And let me call 
you- Sam. Will you ’” 1 

;,A11 right, Sue. Now please.” 
c- „ r en ,t , ou going to thank me?” 
^'Tbw^ arCb ’ Sam shuddered, 
tni a v very much ; Sue,” he 

f°' d h ® r \ Now before there’s some 
k “ d , °* ‘rouble. Go home.” 
eirl ” ql,i Sn ‘ a the way to thank a 

Thank you,” said Sam, sure now 
off you go? miSSfag 3nything - “ N °w 
1 11 come tomorrow night After 

sr. 

be sensible, will you?” K ’ 

•nw™ 1 come with you?” 
don t°com?t'° U J ed T, “ Now ge ‘ ° u ‘ and 

g ?° d enough for you,” 
me girl said viciously, “iust let me 

if™- d «-t * Ji “o t 

S- , “? rt * d *° “X. Sim pushed 
her along the hall and out the back 
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door. He was not over rough with 
her, but somehow she managed to 
fall down the steps. As he started 
down to help her, the girl sprang to 
her feet and in one swift motion took 
the gun from the wall and aimed it 
and pulled the trigger. 

Click, went the hammers. 

It had been cocked but not loaded. 
Then the girl started to run clumsily 
with the gun, and Sam caught her 
and took it from her. “Now get . 
home,” he said, resisting the tempta- 
tion to swing at her. 

He went back into the kitchen of 
the house and took the pot off the 
stove and carried it outside and 
emptied it in the cesspit. 

Sam made his final cutting next 


morning, and saw the last blooms go 
with the carrier. Jones also con- 
signed some. When the carrier had 
gone, Sam saw Jones cross the creek 
and walk this way. He went out to 
meet the man. 

“Now I've got time to deal with 
you,” Jones opened. “What did you 
do to my daughter last night? First 
my wife and now my daughter. I've 
had you.” His lined face looked 

Sam noted the crazy look. He said, 
“Relax, friend; you’re getting steamed 
up over this, aren’t you?" 

Jones looked angry. "Quit stall- 
ing,” he said. “I know the sort of 
tricks you fellows get up to.” 

"Tricks?” Sam echoed the word, 
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shrugged and smirked. “I don’t trv 
to grow tulips out of books,” he said. 
dont to try U ’ eithel '- 
You 11 be up hill," 

“Damn you!” Jones shouted. “You 
aiid all the other ignorant peasants! 
the way you sneer! What’s wrong 
with my tulips?” 8 

It was Sam’s turn to shrug. “Do 
?dLT “Vr nt t0 knowr I?® asked, 
v *Y hGn you come for ac >vice 

you want to come civilly.” 

The words were calculated to 
arouse the anger in Jones. He swore 
savagely,, half turned away, turned 
back again, gritting his teeth and 
clenching his hands. 

"Listen, I didn’t come nhnnt 
tulips," he said. “You know what 
1 about Wha t you did.” 

What did I do?” Sam asked. 

stnnd° n L y0U f kn ?w?,” Jones said - H e 
stood, sour-faced, looking at Sam 

Mm* “V S ? methij ?f dai - ed inside 
t kn T blooc, y well what 

my daughte'.^She’sTS a^gMYou 
Sam remembered the girl cooking a 


meal. He remembered his repug- 
nance when he walked into the kit- 
chen and found her there. As he 
remembered that he felt the repug- 
nanc surging U p in him again. He 
thought of it, and he looked at Jones, 
the discrepancy between what had 
happened and what Jones thought was 
lrome. The discrepancy between his 
and the things Jones imagined 
could have made him smile, if it had 
not been so much against his feelings. 
Hed rather squirm. 

+W 6 l ooked again to convince himself 
' .TOL°! les ,T as serious about it. 

What did 1 do, eh?” he asked, 
challenging. ’ 

Jones stepped forward. “You tell 
me, he said. “I’m not going to probe 
or prompt you. I'm a wake up to your 
K * want t° hear it from you. 

■■a i ld you do to her > eh?” 
“TA-J 0U ?r daughter '" Sa m told him. 

I did. You got her to come over 
here didn’t you. If I had a gun I’d 
shoot you like a dog.” 

“Get, back to your own side of the 
creek, Sam said. “And keep your 
daughter there with you.” 

“She told me what you did,” Jones 
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■‘•firtood too close to Sam crowd- 
i ing him. The fool words of a fool 
I song came to Sam’s mind, and he 
I laughed. You’ll be mine in tulip 
I time, or else. 

B Sam could have knocked him over 
f one hand, but the thing seemed too 
■ridiculous for words. He was sur- 
K prised and he felt contemptuous of 

I the man; but it was too slight a thing 

■ for anger-it was just a nuisance. He 

■ shrugged and turned away. 

■ Jones became more assertive; he 

■ danced round in front of Sam and 

■ blocked his path. It had much the 
I same effect on Sam as trying to open 
| a gate and finding the latch stuck. 

■ ‘‘Get away before I have to hit 
I you;” he told Jones. Then Jones 
£ threw a punch at him. It stung Sam s 
I cheek. He turned the small man and 
I ran him douta the path to the 
B creek. Somehow Jones ended up in 
I the creek water. 

I Sam watched Jopes climb out on 
E the other bank, heard him swear he 
would get the police. The threat did 


not worry Sam. Now he could fore- 
see a long time of bitterness. He 
could work in. the fields, and roam 
the back hills, and he would reall> 
need a dog, for someone to talk to. 

That afternoon Sam walked in to 
New Bend and put a call through to 
his agent in Sydney. 

“Matter of fact,” the agent said 
“Ive got a Dutchman working loi 
' me who’d be glad to share-farm it 
■/fax you. He knows all about bulbs. 

"Good, send him up. I'll expect 
, him tomorrow?” 

Sam reckoned that one year o 

new and perhaps more companionable 
neighbours. Or he could buy the 
fields when they came up for sate, 
and share-farm with someone. Per- 
haps with the. Dutchman. That de- 
pended on how the Dutchman re- 
acted to Sue Jones. Sam did not 
ever want to see the girl agam ' “ 1 ' 
her father, or anyone rehiotely like 




m 
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FOR OLD 



■ . After completely ruin- 
ing the Garden of Eden she 
switched her roving atten- 
tion to furs . . . 
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. . From then on no animal 
has been exempt from her 
unceasing craving for bigger 
and better furs . . . not even 
wolves ... 


Furbelowed by GIBSON 


In the far dim past Mother 
Eve started it all when she 
decided that there was noth- 
ing like a new leaf to attract 
the old look . . . 


. . . During the seventeenth 
century frills and furbelows 
reached an all time high . . . 
The only thing she didn't pin 
anything on was her Adam’s 
apple . . . 



. . . Came the era ■ 
lacing . . . The only 
history when that 
known question "is a 
band really necessary? 
a satisfactory answer 
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medicine 

ON THE MARCH 




nr W Goetsch, Austrian biol °f st ' 

has • a nnounced ^ discovery m Of t 

new vitan^tao^ to accelerate 
markable way. p ria ii v the 

The new vitamin is “ uw 
similarly. e * ' 

& v,ow form of penicillin has been 

f as 48 hours. This is expected 

SSSfaKR? combining penicillin 

th" wisely -I" 1 * 

caine, dissolved in oil. ^ 

Permanent damage to the eyes, m 

in various parts of the body- 

A red blood cell extract which may 

mwS Korn Kb b?°° a 

now being made. Death is due to a 

rendition called congenital Eomohh- 
n„, t , 0 f the newborn, it occurs 

wheel "tbe unbom b.by bee mhenW 


WMSm 

wmm 

Eb a lire end . preventive. 

Pentotbal, a hypnotizing drug that 
belSd soldier, recover &om ”» 
induced mental sickness, ' a civilian 

£■ bSbSH Sf °< t'”" 1 !p ““ 

a new safer form of electric shock 

only j j w hich is followed by a 
deep" dreamlike sleep 
successful when used in cases 
pression. „ » 

Phvsicians warn that large doses of 

tasgt & Tg&B 

to sfx hours. Tablets Eoughtat 
chemist's contain five grains each. 

Tvsozvme, a chemical related to 

srdfesSHi 

ditions will he possible by 
antilysozyme chemicals. 
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SECRET WEAPONS 


T™, 0 "^ 1S A P rl1 ' the year 1916, 
xl and r a south-east breeze sweet 
fleet 1 Ugg f s of Captain Luffs 

« *, he nor thward. 

saiIed ?way from Thurs- 
day Island some tune before to work 

fed" ° f Arnhem 

here were it k "! W ful1 wel1 that 
had heen * b , ,g trepang camps that 
nad been worked by the Malavs 
many, many years ago. yE ' 

The price of chalk fish was high 
as much as £8 a picul of 133 lh, 

some%f a th y h3 , d once told bim that 
° “f 6 . tropang beds yielded 

^»ss il, ,oV:s‘U’p n ‘ of 

His five boats had first called at 
Vandalm Island, in the Edward Pel- 
a f the head of the Gulf 
^ r ^‘\ and were now mov- 
Caledon blg , trepang banks of 

near l t nd Port Bradshaw, 

near Cape Arnhem. 

bo ,? ts were m this fleet- 
Albatross , “Denton”, “Defender”, 


Borroloola where it was ' left *1, „ 
McLennan, who was a bird „„u < by 

^«pSSL e S 5 sJJ 2 ; 

ol „ W ,X A ™ • '» 
Aboriginal crew from th* v 

rlnimoj A. , s trip because thev 
clrnmed they knew some of the tre 

a^s?asiar k - 

SS"f,“T“ s -"-‘»S' c S 
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moved on once more to lh f, g !,°“ ndE 
that stretched from Cape Sbeilds to 
the EngUsh Company Islands to the 

n °A h iarge bay just south of Cape 

Shields, the Limberjowie of the eariy 

b,d°“na loed.d .. pi, m*gg* 
away to the nearest port to ship tne 
trepang overseas: but ere they d . 
Captain Luff left behind the cutter 
“Avis” at Port Bradshaw, the Kara 

K ?srs «• fw 

trepang bank till he returned, and the 
man in charge was a Malay assisted 
by the Torres Strait islander, and 
with them were the Kurawa Abori- 
gines “Ngiaro", “Currabubba , Mud 
tala”, with their wives Claia , 

" B S y w.‘,” a . * Who hod sailed 

" „l" d ,„ h te — e‘d“t 

min to chafge’ about the Aborigines 
of this part. He pointed out the 
S«» t h. to the 
where these natives were alwajs c 
sidered thieves and dangerously in- 
clined, but the Malay and Tories 
Strait Islander only Jaughed as they 
looked over the simple people on the 
shore, and gently tapping the heavy 
revolvers always by their sides men- 
tioned something about getting in 
first when things got going. 

So Luff sailed away to Thursday 
Island, three hundred milesto the 
eastward, and the last he saw of his 
friends from the island was them 
SSdtog onridst • /til. group ot 
natives on the sandy beach of the 

PMMS. tbe cuttor Hv 
sailed up the MaeArthur River over 
two hundred miles to the southward 
and as it dropped anchor near tne 
township of Borroloola a great wail- 
nl arose from the Aboriginal camp 
that lined the river banks of that 

^Natives at the police station 
stationed there soon told Corata e 

the news, and not long 

afterwards the natives “Ngiara ’ 
"Currabubba” and “Mudjala told the 


story of the attack on their trepang 
camp at Port Bradshaw. 

It was evening and the Arnhem 
natives of the Kalpu tribe had just 
finished the day’s work o£ P u “^ g 
the cooked trepang into the large 
bark-built smoke house ne 2I * Malay 
Swimming ?n the jade coloured 
sea, and nearby, on a log, wa 
Torres Strait Islander talking ro some 
m«n ol th. local Mb.. The Kur.w. 
women were away hunting and had 

Zt Stu™«i «4 ‘W ““?? 

their husbands deep concern, for 
their rea.oning told then, they ahould 
have returned long since, out 

was brewing. +h 

Thev reported these things to the 
two bosses*? who only laughed as they 
again tapped the revolvers by their 
sMes. So, knowing that hne of pio- 
tection was useless, they gathered up 

their boomerangs andtuckedthem 

neatly in their hair belts, which they 
always wore around their waists. 

For the Kurawa tribe were experts 
on the boomerang, especially the 
hooked one, or “Waradilla”, that was 
haded to them by the Gadanje tribes 
Many utile. Mend to the 
and the Kalpu natives of Ainhem 
Land had never seen these things 
before, for the, ever, masters of the 

stone spear, or, if procurable, the 
iron tipped ones called the Lama . 
To the Kalpu the boomerang was a 

S Not * thIt aP the Kurawa Aborigines 
did not know the “Lama , for * h, ' ougl l 
them, on the trading path that led 
around the Gulf of Carpentaria 
came these spears for the Kalpu 

tr *That fatal day was clear. The 
"Avis” was riding gently at anchoi 
with a slight breeze blowing from 
the north. All was peaceful on the 
sandy beach. The Torres Strait Is- 
lander was listenmg carefully to the 
natives beside him, and following the 
line of their fingers as they pomted 
out each trepang camp around therm 
He leaned closer to one of the 
natives who 1 was whispering so 
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scas » ed arou »^ 

beat Mm 0^^, “' as the othei ' 
oeat him over the head with a stick 

were o y v“ a )y ' Md S00n his tr °“61es 

timi le t Malay in L the water h ad barely 
u^on h^° Ve u h6n the spears rained 
upon him. His revolver, iust 
useless piece of iron, lay where he 
had left it beside his fcoloured sarong 
Now moved the Arnhem natives 

ti 0 me ar it S was e th KU Ah Wa . men ’ but this 
of hie 1 * Abon S ln <- against one 
of his own craft, and as they came 
with upraised spears to the kill to 

f riZe 0f lhe “ A vis” 

and its food supply, they came against 
tribesmen^ WeaP ° n " ° f the Kurawa 
“Crash!” Three deftly .thrown 
boomerangs splintered amidst the 
?“ omm e P ad ', and, as they struck 
home, three more of the “hooked 
£ypc , b wn>erang went speeding to- 
wards the amazed attackers, who 
Altered, and turned tail before the 
magic of this weapon. 

Here were no whites who fired over 
beads, and so gave them an 
thi %u Were lmmllne from his 
nfles. These things were real 
weapons of .blood and death, as they 
who were struck and could crawl 
away learned to their dismay. 

Their heavy spears were useless 
i-c.for the Kurawa tribesmen could 

and time L 0ming V and S0 evade them, 
and thus they retreated to the beach 
and a canoe that carried them out to 
the anchored cutter. 

The sails are soon lifted and the 
boat swings out to the heads and the 
open sea. A canoe full of infuriated 
ro^ e L P l ou i after them - but none 
th? rZ ° r they stiU can,t decern 

So the three natives sailed to the 
southward, but, passing through the 
Sf . be ‘": ee " Bickerton’s Island 
and the Mainland, they struck a sand 
£ a J* m °? e night ’ and next morning 
beheld a large canoe full of natives 
making towards them. 

These were the friendly Groote 
Eylanders who listened to their story 
then Pushed them „B lhe eeud tank 
after filling their jars with water to 
help them on their’ way, and so they 


tlibal lands > then up 
the MacArthur River to Borroloola 
with their tale of tragedy and woe. 

Police went after the murderers, 
out none were seen. Bunny was 
P‘ cked ap by a boat that was sailing 
along the beach, and had seen her 
*° ra a group of "native 
women and waving towards them. 

Nellie, alone and unafraid, broke 
f W8 j l 10m the fr‘ be who had cap- 
tured her, and started for home over 

~s.is tea ■° fl - ™ *” 

A police party of horsemen picked 
her up at Mulkeong, south of Blue 
Mud Bay. To reach there she had to 
travel on foot over one hundred and 
fifty miles. No mean feat this, when 
we realise that she was a young and 
attractive woman, who must not be 
seen by the tribes she passed through 
on her way, for to the young men of 
these tribes a young girI js a { 
prize indeed. 

At Borroloola, Nellie told me her 
story of how she travelled at night 
andl-estrf edge of the rising tides, 
and rested by day in the mangrove 
jungles of the salt water arms. 

„ ", I b <5en dead tired,” she told me 
when I came to the white man’s 
camp at Mulkeong, then I was 
happy.” 

W , i£e ’ C i? ra ’ never returned ■ 
to her country. She was claimed by 
Wongu, self-styled king of Arnhem 

^i» a K v°, Ugh she had Ieft 'two 
daughters behind at Borroloola, she 
lived in that part, near Port Brad- 
f ba ^’ t0 rear another family, and 
become a noted character in the 
™ a ”. y - fo *? ys that ran Sed along that 
coast in the years ahead. 

Last year, 1947, when I was at 
Yirrkala Mission, near Cape Arn- 

ar^’ ifcT Clara ’ n ° W caUed " Kil - 
5 a ' Sh ® knew me, and I told her of 
her daughters. One is married to a 
wWte man, and has many children, 

R?,t ,b! y T Uld - d ? t0 see h cr again. 

t h A°? ly Smiled as 1 told her this. 

She had forgotten the past, and now 

to s™ ' pr *“ l >”“* A,.- 

,.;L ca " ° nly wish her what she 
richl y deserves-a future better than 
tne past. 
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"S UCH a night of lQ ve as I have 
never known!" 

The French sailor uttered these 
words, passionately, in telling me n 
island 8 We ga2Gd A the a PP r oaching 
“Telle nuit d'armour ce que ie n’ai 
laimais connu!” 

Twenty-one days steaming had 
V s from Panama across an 
ocean with no other ship or land in 
sight. Everybody spoke with in- 
creasing eagerness of this next port 
of call, and now it appeared at 
a Purple cloud upon that other- 
w se empty horizon of shining azure 

i*ic, 1 was a young man when T 
first went ashore there. With two 

'oaa. three girls met us. Thev 

us°hom P Ah Chat ‘ ed ' They invhed 
us home- Ah, my friend . . . Golden 

Seam P °d ne rir ight iT Y -' for their skins 
ww 6 gold in ^nshine and 
fn^hich ha th SUP r rb F een wilderness 
in which they lived. Ah, I assure 


We were presented to all their 
S^r° Id ’ young ‘ ma ‘rons, child- 
n many people inhabiting a large 

j™ h °“, se r a = " -■* ““<*■ S 

leaves— but chic, yes, very chic— 

And rJ^ W l rS growing everywhere. 
And remark you, they offered us all 

When the moon was descending to 
? U ™ es sUvery palms, my girl | n d 
i went to sleep on a mat on 

ni «fht unforgettable — 

flower^ j 31 !' more fra fi ra nt than any 

, of us. No other covering or 
clothes were necessary in that warm 

With another deep sigh the stout, 
middle-aged French sailor began 

nv P ?\h after 3 l0ng P ause « ficing 
over the sunswept sea. Meanwhile 

JM wth 1 «° le away from >ny 

side, gathered flowers sweet and 
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esh with dew, newly-awakened 
owers, and she covered me all over 
nth them, so gently that I still 
‘'ought it was her hair. She kissed 
me awake, and I saw her smiling 
there.” 

After another long silence, he con- 
tinued. , , . , 

“Night unforgettable. And morn- 
ing. But believe me, not her face, 
not even her divine form, but her 
hair As a dream of uttermost joy, I 
shall remember that enclosing love- 
liness until X die. Ah, it is a mys- 
tery inexplicable of the human mind. 

Her hair ...” 

Little waves parted welcomingly 
to our ship’s prow as it pushed on 
towards that promised land. From 
hardening purple, various phases <51 
blue, red, black, orange, all merged 
into a predominant, glittering dream. 
Bright birds flew out to greet us. 
Then, alluring scents • of vegetation 
floated out, then strains of melting 
music. . ,,, 

“Everybody will get married now. 

■ exclaimed a young sailor, jubilantly. 
“Tout le monde va se marnermain- 

tenant!” • • 

Soon a group of girls were m < the 
‘crew’s quarters where I was. I hey 
brought baskets of luscious fruit and,, 
in return, eau-de-cologne and alcohol 
were pressed upon them. 

“Never in life insult these ladies 
by offering them money,” I was 
urged. . , 

“Ah, you are English?” queried a 
1 bronzed girl with one arm around a 
. sailor’s neck and holding a glass of 
Pernod in the other hand. Me, l am 
half English, myself, because, you 
see, the brother of my grandfather 
was English. Look! I can prove it! 
She opened her curved red lips 
X widely and pointed to one slightly 
decayed back tooth. “It is my English 
blood!” she concluded, triumphantly. 

The other girls glanced enviously 
at this one tooth, disappointed that 
their own were unblemished as' 
pearls. 

That morning I walked alone for a 
couple of hours inland to where vol- 
canic mountain peaks reared sky- 
ward out of tangled jungles. Follow- 
ing a crystal-clear stream in its 
whispering, gurgling course along a 


valley, lolling occasionally in this 
lovely water, plucking fat, yellow 
bananas and juicy green - gold 
mangos, one became refreshed from 
that hectic breakfast party. 

The stream ended abruptly in a 
deep gorge of black rock, where it 
cascaded downwards in feathery par- 
ticles of flying liquid, purest white 
under an arching rainbow revealed 
by the rising sun peeping over a 
rugged precipice. Fantastic terns 
clung in crevices up that dark cliff. 
Dense, creeper-draped trees^ arose 
around me. . . , , 

Suddenly, I felt cold, alone and 
weirdly frightened. Momentarily, 
this scene had become sinister. There 
is a latent terror lurking behind lavish 
tropical beauty, a spirit of death, 
which peers out from odd corners in 
such fecund life. One feels elemental 
moods and nature's most wildly con- 
trasting aspects. A snake stared 
vellow-eyed at me, and a massive 
wild boar moved with astonishing 
silence between thick tree trunks. 
But it was a feeling of the place 
which had terrified me so that 1 
hurried back along the valley. 

Away from those towering rocks, 
soft countryside spread fruit and 
flowers, with half -hidden huts of 
palm leaf, russet brown, among vivid 
greenery. Naked children and near- 
naked elders played or lazed, and I 
noticed again the peculiarly glowing 
tints in their sun-tinged skins, also 
the peculiarly indescribable rounded- 
ness of their lissom bodies. 

Returning to the straggling town- 
ship of Papette, where hotels, cafes 
and cabarets clustered down to the 
lagoon’s edge, I passed a uniformed 
native bearing a mail bag. People 
told me later that this local postman 
was the present rightful king of all 
Tahiti, and now he was not only 
perfectly content, but enormously 
proud to deliver letters brought from 
overseas by the monthly steamship. 

Drinking, dancing and music held 
sway everywhere, all day and on into 
the evening. At one hotel X met 
Alain Gerbault, the ex-lawer, ex- 
soldier, ex-tennis champion of France, 
famous author, who had sailed a ship 
single-handed around the world, now 
settled in Tahiti. (The Japs killed him 
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in Java.) Tahitians loved and honored 
Alain more than any other man. He 
went always barefoot in Papette, a 
habit which by queer local pre- 
judice all other whites were pre- 
cluded from. (But I did it.) 

At sundown we drove for miles to 
a special night club in the country A 
r d ? nCe J band pIayed ^ere 
which I found more rhythmic and 
truly controlled in tempo than the 
best in Moscow, Budapest, Prague, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, New York or 
, ?™ u PS of island dancers 
performed between our ordinary ball- 
room partnering. From flashing 
? paed ‘hey froze into a seemingly 
inhuman^ stillness on certain points 
° f J, he ™ usic ’ a hne of hugely-built 
men whose breath and heart-beat 
stopped them motionless as a row of 
statues! Then, dashingly intricate 
speed again. 

I recognised the biggest among 

wh! 

helped unload our ship. Twenty 
odd stone of bronzed muscle! My 
oO-inch tape measure was not long 
enough to encircle his chest. 

Yet, European diseases and vices 
played havoc with these magnificent 
creatures. The loveliest girl dancer 
tnere was wasting away with T.B. 
No less deadly to them were our 
moral ideas on sex and money, 
poisoning and killing their animal 
innocence. 

For me, that first night ashore was 
so exciting that I went off the dance 
floor to the bar only five times in ten 
hours. 

Flowing black hair, glossy as a 
hird s wing, reached down around 
those girls hips, brushing one's bare 
arm so beautifully in holding them. 
They swayed liltmgly from bare feet 
upward to that mass of hah-. 

Tahitian belles customarily bathed 
and oiled their hair five times daily. 
Flowers were worn in it, red for one 
with a mate and white for one with- 
out, but no perfume was needed to 
improve its pure scent. 

Tati.- glori ° us , half-Chinese, half- 
Tahitian called Na Elua Yong Yong 
danced with me and went strolling in 
leafy moonlight. 

Several Hollywood folk, some quite 
well known, appeared not advan- 


£u e a US,y .- J , Their P reten °e character 
fell decidedly flat here. 

°™the ? ay ’ necessarily, we fed 
w S -, ept ’ a i? d at night we repeated 
tW t ' T£ e e . nergy for Pleasure 
that these otherwise Indolent island- 

" th°m 1,™ One 

. mem, as a feat of oratory had 

hours 0 He P beg h ‘"f" 8 ^ty-four 
nours. He began when the sun rose 

Sft ™ s , ™ 1ft 5? d 

ali 0d the 0US discourse he dealt with 
iol ^ d pro . ble “ s of hfe and death 
too u a Pain ’ love and hate, and he 
touched upon every part of every 

the n L^s° m dUSt . thr0U8h humanity to 
sort i’ a " a " g 'ng his argument as a 
thh= wo id®' 08 ’ symp hony attuned to 
this world’s one complete turn of dav 

“iTast n,,?^ , WaS thc legepd 

At last our 48-hour visit drew to a 
close. The staidest of our ship’s com 

^nT'tlieir e Sarts*°at ^ 
pathetfc 'and^^ome^tragic^^A 
atScfive hin o g r WaS tHat by -no-means: 
were Wite . y , 0UI>e white w ° m en 
Tahitian mlo ‘ 1° d Stay - forever by 
ramtian men. And. apropos of that 
a French official informed me that 
an average of over one-third of mar 

separated. 163 Wh ° Stayed there bp ^ 

as S S-eo S t C . hildren , and inconstant 
as children, these natives apparently 
break their hearts with grief one 
the next. and 316 hiIariously forgetful 
When the gap widened between our 

an'd fH, the Wharf ’ when embracing 
and sobbing couples had been torn 
despairingly apart, then, to guitar 
accompaniment, was wafted th I 

ved\ nhn A c ross ar [r ndin l song of fa ^' 

V . „ Across the widening water it 
dwindled into distance. Flowers were 
thrown into this separating wat ei 
tokens of love that had gone. 

wjs.'x 'tonsil 

_ “In this world,” he mumbled to me 
there is only one Tahiti." 
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When he died he was placed on a funeral 
pyre: later a beggar made astounding claims. 


ANTHONY STRONG 



THE PRINCE WHO 

MME3M TWICE 


T HE street sweeper of Jeydebpur, 
in the principality of Bhowal, 
plying himself leisurely to his task, 
looked up casually as a shadow 
crossed his path. At first glance, he 
saw merely a Sannyhasi, a member of 
a cave-dwelling holy cult— a man who 
wore only a loin cloth, and whose 
body was smeared with ashes. Such 
men are not an uncommon sight in 
Bhowal, and the street sweeper pre- 
pared to go about his business. 

Then, prompted by something 
greater than curiosity, he looked at 
the Sannyhasi again— and his eyes 
widened with awe. Turning, he fled 
down the street, crying loudly as he 

r “Our prince is back. He who died 
many years ago, is once more among 
us!” . 

With safe distance between him 
and the Sannyhasi, he stopped, and 
was immediately surrounded by a 
chattering crowd. 

“It is Prince Roy!” he said agitated- 
ly. “See him there! The Sannyhasi 
is our long dead prince.” 


The spectators’ eyes followed his 
pointing finger, but they saw merely 
a dirty, bearded holy man. 

“The man is only a saintly beg- 
gar,” they scoffed, “and he who 
cleans the streets is mad.” 

“It is he," replied the street 
sweeper. “Let him who doubts it 

They followed him with scepticism 
showing plainly in their eyes. But 
as they approached the Sannyhasi, 
they too felt deep awe. Truly the 
man bore a resemblance to their dead 
prince, but there were doubters still. 

How, they asked, can this man be 
the ruler of Bhowal? Twelve years 
before — on May 8, 1908 — they had 
mourned the passing of Prince Roy. 
Many of them, indeed, had followed 
the cortege through {he streets and 
had seen the body placed on the 
funeral pyre. 

“Remember?” asked the street 
sweeper. “Remember how it rained 
and we who watched found shelter? 
Remember how, after the passing o( 
two hours, we returned to find the 


body of the prince gone? How- we 
isearched and found nothing of it?” 
< “Yes, we remember. But do not 
forget that the next day the body 
was found and cremated. Let us ask 
the Sannyhasi himself whence he 
comes.” 

They went closer, and when they 
,_tudied the man’s features, even the 
"doubters fell back in awe. 

“It is!" came a cry. “It is truly 
the Prince!” 

The Sannyhasi said nothing. But 
the people of the city had much to 
say, as did the brother-in-law of the 
late prince, who informed the British 
| authorities that a man pretending to 
be the dead Prince Roy had entered 
the streets. He pointed out, too, that 
I Prince Kumar Ramendra Narayan 
I Roy had been bitten by an insect 
twelve years before, had died, and 
had been cremated in the Brahmin 
custom. Moreover, he produced a 
! death certificate signed by a British 
ledical officer. 

p The brother-in-law was not dis- 
interested in attempting to prove 
that Prince Roy was dead, for he had 
been charged by the widow with the 
conduct of the affairs of State, and 
the collection of taxes. 

True, the principality was not as 
rich as the State of Hyderabad, 
whose ruler had a yearly income of 
over £10,000,000; but neither was it 
is poor as Banka, whose rajah lived 
n a meagre pittance of £20 annually. 
To the prince of Bhowral, each 
year, came an income of £100,000, 
or as the leading family in the 
Eastern Bengal district, Roy and his 
incestors had owned the estates of 
Jhowal for ten generations. Thus, 
ulership of the principality was an 
important— and now, a highly con- 
tentious — matter. 

The widow, too, denied that the 
lewcomer was her “dead” husband; 
ind it is possible that, apart from any 
ther factor, she was not over- 
nthusiastic in claiming relationship, 
or Prince Roy had hardly been the 
deal husband, having shortly before 
lis death invested a good deal of 
his income in the purchase of hand- 
some dancing girls. 

On the other hand, the prince’s 
■andmother openly rejoiced in the 


return of her grandson, and indicated 
certain physical blemishes common to 
both the prince and the Sannyhasi. 
Came, also, the prince’s sister to deny 
that the holy man was an imposter — 
a term that hardly fitted the case, 
for the Sannyhasi had remained 
silent, except to say that he had lost 
his memory, and that he had been 
allowed to dwell with his fellow holy 

The British, meanwhile, had de- 
clared that, lacking documentary evi- 
dence to support the case of the 
Sannyhasi, it would continue to re- 
cognise the widow’s brother as the 
nominal head of the State. 

Suddenly, the newcomer announced 
that, while he did not recall his 
former position, he remembered that 
he had lived with his family at 
Jeydebpur, and with the encourage- 
ment of his sister— if that relationship 
indeed existed— he rode through the 
city on an elephant publicly claiming 
himself as the true prince of Bhowal. 

To any Western mind it would have 
been a case for the rather materially- 
minded police, aided and abetted by 
an equally materially-minded sleuth, 
or body of the same. Possibly, also, 
the artful aids of a very physical 
science would have been brought to 
bear. But such simplicities cannot 
stand up to the long education in the 
occult which has been afforded the 
Oriental mind. After all, when you 
have taught succeeding generations 
of people from infancy that they die 
to be born again, and that the wheel 
of life, which revolves incessantly, 
carries a toad down into the dust to 
bring up, in due course, a man, well, 
anything may happen. 

Consequently, instead of looking 
askance at the old Holy Man and 
his claim, they were at least fully pre- 
pared to believe that he was, indeed, 
a reincarnation of their lost prince. 
Not only that, but they were schooled 
to believe that such a reincarnation 
was not only possible, but was the 
natural thing to occur. How these 
folk would behave confronted with, 
say, the double of a film star, it is 
hard to imagine; the physical like- 
ness, viewed in the light of their 
peculiar beliefs, was sufficient to gain 
their credence that the missing prince 
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had been returned to earth by what- 
ever Powers supervised these things. 
The consequent inconvenience to the 
heirs and assigns of the royal estate 
were something to be adjusted to the 
supernatural fact. Anyway, the claim 
stood in their eyes. 

Moreover, the reincarnated Prince 
had more value than the original 
ruler, since he had experienced one 
of the supreme mysteries of life. He 
could reasonably expect henceforth 
more loyal devotion and a greater 
measure of enthusiasm from his 
people than he had heretofore re- 
ceived. 

The gauntlet was down, and the 
challenge was accepted. In 1920 be- 
gan a series of hearings that were to 
last over 20 years, and in which 2000 
people were called to give evidence 
for both sides; in which the printed 
testimony was to run into 28 volumes, 

' and over 1000 exhibits, including 100 
photographs, were to be tendered; and 
in which costs were to total nearly 
£ 100 , 000 . 

And the result of which was to 
prove that the most successful people, 
from the financial aspect, were the 
lawyers who eventually, carried the 
case to the' highest court of appeal 
in the British Empire, the Privy 
Council. 

On one side was the Rani and her 
brother, whose chief asset was the 
death certificate issued by the British 
medical officer. On the other was 
the “reincarnated” prince, backed by 
authoritative testimony that his loss 
of memory was far from being an 
unprecedented case in medical his- 
tory. 

The claimant told, too, of how, as 
he lay almost dead on the funeral 
pyre, a sudden shower had ex- 
tinguished the flames— an event he 
had learnt from the holy man who 
had lifted him from the pyre, fed 
him, and allowed him to live with 
them. Then, for twelve years, he had 
wandered from town to town as a 
novice in the holy cult. He pro- 
duced medical men to prove that his 
“dead” condition was familiar to 
medicine, while other experts exam- 
ined his body to check scars received 
during his childhood. 

From this mass of contradictory 


evidence, the Indian Courts upheld 
his claim, and Kumar Ramendra 
Narayan Roy was declared identical 
with the itinerant Sannyhasi. 

It was 1940 before the case readied 
the High Court of Calcutta, which 
restored to the "dead” prince his 
full rights as the ruler of Bhowal. 
Able now theoretically to enjoy the 
luxuries accorded to the title, he was 
yet unable to enjoy peace of mind 
and the knowledge that his future 
was secure, for the Rani turned to 
the Privy Council, to the end insist- 
ing that the claimant was not her 
husband. 

The final shot was fired in 1946. 
when the Privy Council gave a ver- 
dict in favour of the prince. 

But the amazing story of the rajah 
who returned from the dead was still 
not complete: for the prince who 
had for 25 years sought to prove his 
right to the throne of Bhowral, and 
who for 12 years before that lived on 
the meagre bounty that comes to 
India’s saintly beggars, died four 
days after the end 'of the most ex- 
pensive battle in the legal history of 
the country. 

His death was due to a lung 
haemorrhage, but this time, before he 
was placed on the funeral pyre, his 
skull was cracked and the cremation 
took place before 200,000 persons. 

How much of this almost incredible 
story remains to be told? Was the 
Sannyhasi indeed the Prince of 
Bhowral? True, the Privy Council 
had confirmed his right to the throne 
— but.' at the time of the' prince’s 
second death, the King’s signature 
had not been affixed to the Privy 
Council’s decision. 

Further, the fate of India, as the 
fate of the throne of Bhowal, is at 
the crossroads. The principality, un- 
like most other Indian states whose 
properties have been split up, is 
still in control of one family. And 
that family is still divided, with the 
Rani and Prince Roy’s younger 
brother. Rabendra, equally certain 
that each is the rightful heir to the 
throne. 

If a solution is found to the prob- 
lem of India, it might also provide 
the answer to Bhowal’s titular con- 
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W/-ITH current high costs* of build- 
” ing, and restrictions on the size 
of houses, economy in layout and con- 
struction costs are probably the most 
important ruling factors in home 
planning to-day. For those who find 
it impossible to delay their building 
until brighter times, ambitions have 
to be curbed and plans severely cur- 
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tailed to comply with these two con- 
siderations. 

Nowadays it is not so much what is 
desirable, but what can be obtained 
for the money, and reduced to fit into 
the permitted area. Room sizes are 
reduced to a minimum and frills and 
fancies discarded in their entirety. 

Cavalcade here presents, as a sug- 


THE HOME OF TO-DAY (Ho. 43) 

PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP. A.R.A.I.A. 


|£JI0MICAL AP 


COMPACT 


gestion, a plan that is definitely de- 
signed to suit these troubled times. 
It is a three-bedroom house, with 
room sizes reduced to the absolute 
minimum for comfortable living, and 
no waste space. 

Planned for a frontage of 50 feet, 
this house would cost £1875 at the 
rate of £150 per square. 

In order to add interest and to in- 
crease the living space, the house is 
planned around a paved court or out- 
door living-room. This is covered 
with an open trellis, on which it is 
suggested that a deciduous creeper 
should be grown, providing shade in 
the summer, and allowing the winter 
sunshine to filter through. 

The entrance is across this terrace, 
and the entrance door opens into a 
central hall, from which access is pro- 


vided to every room in the house. 

Two of the bedrooms are side by 
side, whilst the third is just across 
the hall. All three have ample built- 
in wardrobe space to compensate for 
their comparatively small floor areas. 

One has become used to small 
rooms, especially bedrooms, with high 
building costs competing with regu- 
lations in paring off inches. This 
does not matter so much when pro- 
perly planned clothes storage is in- 
corporated in the walls. Built-in 
equipment also plays an important 
part in reducing the housework, 
eliminating awkward corners to get 
around and difficult cleaning behind 
and underneath. 

The wardrobes are carried right to 
the cealing, with storage space for 
suit-cases, blankets and such like in 
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a special compartment above the 
height of an ordinary door. 

Each bedroom has plenty of large 
windows. Here again the advantage 
of built-in furniture is evidenced, for, 
with the use of suites or individual 
units, window area has to be limited 
in order to leave wall space against 
which to stand the furniture. 

The bathroom is placed so that it 
is within a few feet of the door of 
every bedroom. .It is modem in its 
equipment, without being over-large 
or lavish. There is a separate shower 
recess. 

When restrictions are lifted or 
eased, the home would be consider- 
ably improved by the addition of a 
lavatory containing shower recess, 
basin and W.C., with direct access 
from the garden. This extra accom- 
modation is always welcome in a 
family large enough to require three 
bedrooms. 

Living and dining rooms are one, 
creating a spacious effect in this 


small house. Two pairs of double 
doors open on to the terrace, while 
a large window at one end of the 
room provides a pleasant outlook on 
to the garden. 

The fireplace definitely centres the 
activities of the living room section. 
It forms a focal point for the furni- 
ture layout suggested, and would 
serve the same function in any 
alternative layout. 

With a flower box outside, great use 
could be made of the large window 
as a decorative medium. According 
to the planting, it could be made an 
end in itself, or a foreground to a 
more dramatic garden feature be- 
yond. . 

The kitchen adjoins the dining 
room end of this dual room, 
and is fully fitted up in the modem 
manner. In order to conserve the 
floor area usually taken up by a laun- 
dry, a washing machine of the spin- 
drying type is incorporated in the 
kitchen equipment. 
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SNUG, COSY AND-WATERPROOF WITH 
“ABERDEEN” “CLIMATE CONTROL” BLINDS 


A SPARE ROOM to use the whole year round— a sleep-out that’s snug, warm 
and rainproof. "Aberdeen” "Climate Control” Blinds, can change your neg- 
lected verandah into a useful, comfortable and attractive room. 

The colour magic of "Aberdeen” gives a warm glow that brightens up those 
d,,k ,7™ "Aberdeen” "Clta,,. <W Bfcd. «. “ dl . 
fadeless, waterproof ducks, in a wide variety of coloured stripes to harmonise with 

. bbfe-sr 'Zrvessfis 


flitenfcen 


★ ; 

BLINDS 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STORES 

IF UNABLE TO PROCURE LOCALLY, WRITE TO 


SMITH COPELAND & CO. EK: 33 Regent Street, Sydney 

Phone: M41B1-2-3. 

MAKERS OF FINER BLINDS & CANVAS GOODS FOR 
OVER 53 YEARS. 
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THE WALLAHS who gallop obout with a pony and mallet probably think this 
is sacrilege; girls who ride bicycles think it's fun. If you analyse it, it's probably 
a cross between cycling, basket ball and football, at least. The result (polo 
or not) is fast, exciting, and possibly dangerous at times. In the photo above 
o quick twist of the handlebars blocks the boll. 
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THE FLYING HAIR is definite indication that this player is on the move at a 
reasonable pace. Standing on one pedal, ready to kick the boll, she is in 
the ideal situation for a good getaway. This is one of the difficult and 
spectacular movements of the new polo. 
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THE BLONDE kicking the boll in the lost picture here dribbles it 'down the field 
with further expert kicks. She is pursued by practicoMy the en t'te rnembersbp 
of both teams, and she looks dangerously like getting a goal. Cycle is coasting 
while she does this. 



THE REFEREE (no easy job) has a whistle in her mouth, and manages to keep 
up with the ploy without swallowing her whistle. Here she watches the p ay 
closely as the ball is taken towards a gool. Photo was taken on a split-second 
exposure while action was at high speed. 
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THE GOAL-KEEPER maneges tc overt d soster AH the furious . eda..> g one 
kicking in prev.c„S pictures courts tj- nc-h.ng when she gets t~ work. 0 e 
is the only member of the team allowed to dismount from her bicycle or use 
her hands. Note cycle at her feet. 
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CYCLE SOCCER it looks like, though they keep calling it polo. Here the referee 
of the match is catching the ball and throwing it back into the field — oh yes, 
she is allowed to get off her bike, too. University girls in the States are making 
cycle polo popular. 


AND DON'T THINK there isn't danger. This isn't the only tangle in an 
afternoon’s sport. Frequent spills are all part of the fun but the toughest part 
is getting the bicycles unscrambled afterwards. Scratches and bruises are 
commonplace: serious injuries, nil. 


Study by Roye 
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The booze and the noise 

And the reckless deep guzzling of bachelor joys— 

Who would arrange 

An exchange 

Of such living i 

For the strange 

Inhibitions of marital giving? 

They talk of repression 
From long lack of women, 

But here's a confession 
For bachelors, skimmin' 

The cream of activity 
Quite uninhibited 
(And with, a proclivity 
That nothing's prohibited) 

Repressions are bunk and women dispensable, 
Frustration s unknown.. 

To a man free and sensible. 

Bachelors at heart 

Have no placb and no part 

For female society, 

Lounge-room propriety,. 

But have great dubiety 
Towards girls, even smart. 

For the deepest of joys and .the widest variety 
Are curbed, censored and doomed 
When the fairer sex start. 

The games of the field, of the poolroom' and beaches 
Are carefree and manly, experience teaches, 

And far, far removed from the sedate and slow 
Nights spent by lesser men seeing a show. 

And even your language, the mildest of 


Is spoilt by the 
So out with vexations 
Ideas of sexatious 
Necessity — drink to th 
And drinking 

Of me, though not with > 
I've been called by my 
To help dry up the dishi 


with \ 


ue-clicki 


boys and their wishes. 
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PRODUCT OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FAVOURITE 
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CAVALCADE, 



moves into 
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player for use wherever there is a power point, 
designed especially by “H.M.V.” for those who 
prefer to choose their own entertainment from 
the great world of recorded music. Equipped 
with the new “H.M.V.” Hypersensitive Light- 
weight Pick-up, the Electrogram will reproduce 
your records — orchestral or vocal, modern or 
classical, with the balance, tonal-range and 
fidelity for which “H.M.V.” has long been 
famous.. 

Your accredited "H.M.V.” Radio or Record 
Retailer will gladly demonstrate the Electrogram. 

★ 

THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. tine. In Bnolamll, HOMEBl’SH, N.S.W. 
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Supplies of Parke' 
"51” are arriving in 


greater numbers (we 
hope to have slil 
more for you soon). 
So to he sure, see 
your local Parke, 
dealer right away. 


.un 


. . . the same streamlined 
pen you’ve seen in the 
American magazines : 

The instant you touch point to paper 
the writing floats smoothly ... the 
ink flows evenly (controlled by the 
patented ink-trap). All vital parts 
are hidden . . . adding to Parker 
"5l’s” greater safety and beauty. 
The 14 carat gold nib is sleekly 
hooded against dirt and damage 
the patented filler is trimly hidden 
within the slim barrel. Parker 51 
is made to precision standards never 
before attained in a fountain pen. 


Agents for Australia: Brown and Dureau Limited 

MELBOURNE. SYDNEY. BRISBANE. ADELAIDE. PERTH. 
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Your flight ticket gives you delicious complimentary 
meals . . . cots, toys and books for the kiddies . 
refreshments and magazines for you, quick transport 
between airport and city, and the unfailing, helpful 
courtesy of TAA staff. 

TAA -|vleitslL^ 
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* LESTER WAY 

He had it, all right, but it was running a 
risk to let them know about it in town. 


G EORGE BIRD knew better than 
to go to the Star Hotel. He 
knew better than to go to Innisfail at 
all, but the town was there, and it 
was the only town within reach. In 
those days, it was a collection of 
ramshackle buildings, set in a sea of 
mud, and widely noted for lawless- 
ness-just the place to go, if you 
wanted to be assaulted and robbed. 

There were other hotels, of course, 
but, after he had skidded, slopped, 
and tom his way through fifteen 


miles of jungle, then waded five miles 
in oozing mud, George was ready to 
accept the first haven that offered. 

The barmaid glanced at the jungle- 
slime covering him, and shuddered. 
He ordered a beer. That was ah 
right; but, when he asked for a room, 
she hesitated, for even this place put 
some limit on the kind of people it 
entertained. 

She was still temporising when the 
publican came into the bar. Under 
George’s dripping filth, Bamy recog- 
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nised the successful prospector. 
“George Bird!” he cried. “1 was won- 
dering when we’d see you again. 
They tell me you struck it rich.” 
"Hello, Barney,” said George. “How 
about a room?” 

“Take the best in the house! How 
long are you staying?” 

“Just long enough to catch the 
Lass O’ Gowrie south.” 

“What? Leaving your claim?” 
"Yeah; I’ve cleaned it up. I’m sit- 
ting pat on what I've got.” 

"They reckon you’ve been getting 
nuggets as big as walnuts.” 

George grinned. “Not quite that 
big. I’ll show you.” 

He untied the mouth of his tucker- 
bag, and took out a chamois-skin 
pouch. "Feel the weight of that.” 
Barney let the bag rest on his 
hand, and whistled appreciatively, 
while others in the bar gathered 
curiously around. George opened the 
pouch, and some of it its contents 
dribbled on to his palm. 

"Not as big as walnuts,” he ad- 
mitted. 

All around him, men pressed for- 
ward, gazing, fascinated by glitter- 
ing nuggets, gripped by the greed 
that only raw gold evokes. 

“Have you weighed it up? How 
much is there?” asked Barny. 

“Aw, that’s only the smallest bag. 
Look here!” Diving into his tucker- 
bag, George displayed two larger 
pouches. He dropped all three back. 
“It’ll keep me on Easy Street for a 
few years.” 

Going upstairs, Barney said, “I 
wish you hadn’t flashed those nuggets 
in the bar. This is Innisfail, you 
know; you’ll need to watch your step 
from now on.” 

Unperturbed, George said, "I 
needed to do that, anyway.” 

George occupied most of the next 
hour in the bathroom, shaving, scrub- 
bing off the jungle-dirt, and dressing 
in clean clothes. When he,, returned 
to his bedroom, the first thing he saw 
was a mass of blond curls. 

The girl lifted her head. Her eyes 
were long, narrow, and blue, and 
her face was so pretty that it sent 
George’s pulse racing; but it was 
hard. Her short skirt of black silk 
revealed very tempting knees. 


George did not speak. He pulled 
the girl to her feet, and ran his 
hands, searchingly, over her tight- 
fitting blouse. 

"Hey, what the ?•’ she started 

to protest, but George had already 
satisfied himself that, under the silk, 
there was a girl’s firm body— and 
nothing else. 

He stooped to the tucker-bag, which 
he had thrown into a comer, and took 
out three chamois-skin pouches. “I 
suppose you were looking for these?” 
he asked. 

The girl gave him a crooked smile. 

It would serve you right if I had 
stolen them, leaving them here 
like — ” 

“I can't guard them all the time,” 
he said, putting the bags, carelessly, 
on the dressing table. “A man has to 
have a bath, you know." 

“Sure; but you didn't have to bring 
all that gold here. What kind of mug 
are you, anyway? Look down there! 
That’s Innisfail’s Chinatown! And 
you— you bring bags full of gold 
nuggets right into the middle of it! 
Don’t you know this town?” 

George moved closer, and gazed in- 
to her face. “Who are you?” 

“Oh, I’m from Ernest Street!” she 
snapped, impatiently. “Just call me 
Billie.” 

“What do you want? If it’s not the 
gold, what are you after?” 

“I— I suppose I’m a fool. I came 
here to warn .you. For Pity’s sake, 
get away from here! Get out of town 
while— while you can!” 

“But, I don’t see . . . ” 

She threw her arms around his 
neck. Her eyes pleaded with him, her 
vivid lips implored him, and her warm 
body fired his desire. “You don’t 
faiow this place like I do,” she urged. 
‘They’ll never let you take that gold 
away— even if they have to kill you! 
Don t you see, your only chance 

The door crashed open. George and 
the girl swung round, startled, and 
faced a threatening revolver. A thin- 
msh man, his sallow face twitching, 
advanced toward them. 

Billie retreated to the dressing- 
table, and leaned against it. 

Well?” asked George quietly. 

U suppose you know that’s my wife 
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you got in your bed-room?” snarled 
the man. 

George stared into the shifty eyes. 
He knew the trick; it was so thread- 
bare, anyone could see through it. , 
The man wanted the gold, but he was ' 
using this old trick, to frighten him 
into handing it over. George looked 
around at the dressing-table, and saw 
that Billie stood between the gunman 
and the bags. He saw, too, that her 
body was tense, and her eyes seemed 
to deny the man's charge. 

"I don’t know who she is, and I 
don’t care,” said George. “What do 
you want?” 

The man flourished the gun. "I just 
want revenge, that’s all. No man can 
play about with my wife, and live! 
I'm going to ... ” 

“Save your breath,” snapped 
George. “You are after my gold, 
aren't you? Well, you’ve got me cov- 
ered, and I can't stop you taking it. 
It’s in my tucker-bag.” 

He pointed to the bag in the corner. 

A triumphant grin showed the gun- 
man’s yellow teeth, and his eyes lit 
up, as they followed George’s gesture. 

In that instant, George’s fist came 
down on the wrist that held the gun. 

The blow jarred the man's hand, and 
the gun clattered to the floor. George’s 
other fist flew up, and cracked the 
loose-hung mouth with an impact that 
knocked out a tooth. It did not knock 
out the man, however. He lunged at 
George, and grappled with him. 

In the few seconds that they strug- 
gled, the man tried to bite George with 
his filthy, broken teeth, and he tried 
to gouge an eye. with his probing 
thumb. At that, George lost patience, 
and brought his knee up into the 
man’s stomach. 

He loosened his grip, and gasped. 
George thrust him away, battered his 
face, and drove him from the room. 
The man backed to the top of the 
stairs, with George following, still 
throwing punches. There, George 
shot a heavy blow to his jaw and, as 
he slumped, caught him, and flung 
him down the steps. 

Billie was still in the room when he 
returned. The chamoise-bags were 
still on the dressing-table, but Billie 
was holding the gun, gazing curiously 
at it. She looked up. 


• “I suppose you think ” she be- 

gan, her eyes not meeting his. He 
didn’t let her continue. 

“I don’t think,” he said coolly, bit- 
' terly. “I act on hunches, and they 
aren’t often wrong. . This one was.” 
“You think I came here to— to dis- 
tract you—” 

“I know damn well you did,” he 
snapped. “It’s an old trick. Funny 
how that corny stuff always keeps 
on working, isn’t it?” 

She stepped swiftly back, her head 
came up, and the pistol in her hand 
jerked crisply towards his abdomen 
as her finger curled round the trig- 
ger. 

George knew it was loaded. He 
knew she couldn’t miss even if she 
was a lousy shot, that if he dived on 
her he d get a slug through the belt 
buckle anyway. 

She slammed the door and leaned 
with her back against it, looking at 
George. Her hand held out the re- 
volver. “Take it,” she said. 

“I don’t follow,” George said. 

I was wild mad at what you said,” 
she told him. “I’d have drilled you 
for that, almost, for your contempt, 
for your disbelief.” 

“Anyway, you’ll need this gun. Tas- 
sie is a lamb compared to some of the 
animals that are on the prowl.” 

He took the gun, and tossed it onto 
the bed. Are you his wife?” 

“What? Me— married to Tassie? 
Don’t be so damned insulting. He’s 
just a Chinatown rat. He smelled 
your gold, and climbed out of the 
sewer to try to get it.” 

., T ? uzzlet ?’ Ceovge searched her face. 
Its against all reason. Billie, but I 
don t believe you are mixed up with 
him. What’s your game? Why are 
you here?” 

“You’d only laugh if I told you.” 
Her voice was 'husky, as she looked 
away, out into the muddy street. 

“Why not try it, and see?” 

She did not answer at once. She 
still looked out at the welter of mud 
that was Ernest Street. “Oh I’m a 
sentimental fool!” she exclaimed, at 
last. I-I thought that, if I warned 
you, it l helped you, maybe ...” 
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Something like a blush tinged her 
cheeks, and she stopped. 

"Go on. I’m not laughing.” 

Instead, she flung herself, again, in- 
to Iris arms. “Oh, forget it, George! 
Forget it! I’m just a fool! A silly 
damned fool— that’s all!” 

Her little body hugged him for one 
desperate, brief instant; then she drew 
away. “What I really came to tell 
you,” she said, suddenly calm, “is this. 
Bossito’s got the strongest safe in 
town at his Troy-school. He’ll let 
you keep your gold there, if— if . . . 
But, don’t do it! Don’t stay! Go down 
to Mourilyan Harbour, and camp there 
till the boat comes in. Anything . . .” 
“Look here, Billie, you know more 
than you’re telling me. Have you 
heard something?” 

“What if I have? If you’re mug 
enough to stay here, then don’t put 
your gold in Bossito’s safe. That’s 
all!” 

George shrugged. “I'll look after the 
gold in my own way, Billie; but I like 
you. Can I see you again, before — 
before I go South?” 

The corners of her mouth curled 
wryly. “Can you see me?” She 
laughed harshly. “Oh, yes, you can 
see me! Anyody can see me— in 
Ernest Street — third place down!” 
The laugh seemed to catch in her 
throat, as she ran from the room; and 
George sat on his bed, and pondered. 
After a while, he went and glanced 
into his tucker-bag; then locked it iri 
his wardrobe. He stood his swag on 
end in a comer of the room, took the 
pouches from the dressing-table, and 
went down to the bar. 

Before long, a man lunged awkward- 
ly against him, and accused George of 
spilling his beer. 

“Forget the beer,” said George. “You 
are just looking for a fight.” 

Two more closed in on George then. 
“What are you waiting for?” George 
asked. “Should I slap your face, and 
. call you nasty names?” 

The first punch caught the side of 
George’s head, and knocked him 
against the wall, and George slammed 
two more into his face before his mates 
could rush in. 

George dodged away. He saw an 
empty whisky-case in the comer, and 
dived at it. All three were moving in 


on him, when he lifted the case over 
his head, and crashed it into the face 
of the nearest. The man went down, 
and the others paused. In that moment 
of indecision, George singled one out, 
and pounced. 

He threw punches with such fury 
that the man backed away, not at- 
tempting to hit back. George slam- 
med his blows faster and faster, kept 
him moving back, battering and cut- 
ting his face. At the door, the man 
turned and ran. 

George was watching him run, when 
the third man sprang throwing him- 
self on George’s back, trying to get a 
forearm across his throat. George 
caught both his hands, and held them 
in a clamp-like grip. He lunged for- 
ward, threw the man over his head, 
through the door, and onto the broad 
of his back. He merely moaned, 
twitched on the ground, so George 
dragged him to the edge of the foot- 
path, and tossed him into the oozing 

As George returned ‘to the bar, Bos- 
sito came up, grinning, showing a glit- 
tering row of gold teeth. “You can 
have a job at the ‘school’, if you want 

“Thanks,” said George. “I need a 
drink, not a job.” 

“You’d 'better put that gold you’re 
carrying in a safe place,” Bossito coun- 
selled. “You wont get any peace till 
you do.” 

“That's what I reckon,” said George. 
“How's your safe?” 

“The best in town. You can use it, 
if you like.” 

“Good. We’ll have a drink, and then 
go, over and lock the stuff up.” 

They went through a narrow lane, 
into a dark passage-way, and up some 
stairs. Bossito’s safe looked impres- 
sively secure, so George deposited his 
three small bags among rolls of Bos- 
sito’s notes. “Now you can enjoy 
yourself,” said Bossito. “Nobody will 
bother you, when they know your 
gold is locked up.” 

George went back to the hotel, and 
had dinner. While he was eating, 
darlmess fell, and Innisfail’s China- 
town sprang into surging life. A 
motley, many-coloured, mostly vil- 
lainous, crowd thronged the narrow 
footpath. From the dining-room, 
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where he “supported" them by dig- 
gmg roots and .selling firewood. 
AJter many of his children had died 
?LJ luneei f he got the wanderlust 
again, and recommenced his wan- 
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. In 770 he was cut off by floods 
s,,i ™>? ed temple for ten days. 
When he was rescued, the local 
offices gave a feast in Iris honour, 
and Tu Pu, “The Supreme Poet," 
died from over-eating! 

Though Tu Fu may appear heart- 
hhf fai J ure to provide for 

his family is not as callous as it 
seems. Security was unknown in 
China then. But millions of Chin- 
ese, in common with millions all 
°Y er the world, were seeking secu- 
J?ty- Tlle only difference is that to- 
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and at the same 
time they add to the comfort of liv- 
mg to-day by placing their savings 
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which Tu Pu never enjoved 
security. J J * • 
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George went upstairs, and, a little 
later, he mingled with the noisy 
throng. He moved among them till 
he came to Billie’s open door. 

“Hello,” she smiled. “Coming in?” 
He stepped inside, and she closed the 
door. She was lifting her face, invit- 
ingly, when he said, “I want you to 
do something for me, Billie. I want 
you to look after these, until I am 
ready to leave town.” 

From his shirt he took three more 
chamois-skin bags, so like the others 
that they could hardly be distinguish- 
ed. 

Billie looked at them, almost in fear, 
and, when she looked back at George, 
there was a mist over her eyes. “You 
—you don't really mean it, George?" 

“Of course I mean it. I’m tired of 
knocking men down every five min- 
utes. I want a little peace.” 

“I know, but— but, why pick me? 
Me, of all . . . ?” 

“That’s why. You are the last per- 
son in Innisfail these mug-thieves 
would expect me to leave it with.” 
“Of course, but— Holy Christ, 
George! Aren't you afraid I’ll double- 
cross you?” 

“Will you?” 

She turned her head away, and her 
voice went husky. “No, I— I don’t 
suppose I would.” 

“All right. Shove the stuff away 
any old place — it doesn’t matter 
where. I’ll make it worth your while.” 
She dropped the bags into a drawer-, 
and looked, questioningly, at George; 
but he was moving to the door. She 
let him out, and closed the door be- 
hind him. Then, she fell across her 
bed and cried. 

George did not sleep that night. 
Sitting, unnoticed and silent, on the 
hotel’s back verandah, he listened for 
the explosion that would blow open 
Bossito’s safe. He had no doubt that 
Bossito would rob his own safe, but. 
in doing so, he would make it look 
real. He would really blow it open. 

The explosion came, with the town 
very silent; and George went down 
into the dark laneway, and ,waited. 
out of sight, till the angry thieves came 
away. They would open the bags in 
Bossito’s office. They would pour the 
contents out onto his desk, and they 
would find worthless pebbles. George 
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wanted to know what they intended 
doing then. 

Bossito and two others came out, 
and what George heard of their con- 
versation sent him pale. They knew 
Billie had visited him. Someone had 
seen him go into Billie's place. They 
thought she had warned him, that she 
had the gold; and they were going 
to force it from her. George ran to his 
room for the gun. 

When he reached Billie's door, it 
was closed, but unlatched, and he 
heard Bossito’s voice threatening her. 
He pushed silently through. One 
glance told him they had found the 
bags. Billie, cowering against the 
wall, in pyjamas, was defiant, but 
terrified. Bossito was flourishing a 
gun, and George had heard plenty 
about Bossito's homicidal tendencies. 

“Hands up!” He spoke sharply, and 
stepped inside. “Come on! All of 
you!” 

They whirled, and saw George’s 

“Drop that gun, Bossito!” 

The gun thudded onto Billie’s car- 
pet. At the same instant, a small, 
dark-skinned man threw a knife at 
George. He threw it with deft s kill, 
barely flicking his wrist, but the knife 
flew like an arrow. 

George hadn’t time to see the knife. 
He missed it only because he divined 
the gesture that threw it. He did not 
side-step it; he simply threw him- 
self out of the way when it was too 
late for the knife-thrower to alter 
his aim. Even then the blade whizzed 
past him uncomfortably close, and 
pinned itself into the wall behind. 

George fell to the floor, spun him- 
self over, and wrapped his arms 
around somebody’s legs and pulled 
smartly. A considerable weight fell 
on him, a heavy, hot and wriggling 
weight. George pressed his knee into 
it with some pressure, and again, and 
again. 

The language shouldn't have been 
used in the bedroom of any lady, not 
even of a lady like Billie. But the 
sound of it gave George encourage- 
ment, He rolled over, saw a snarling, 
pain-wrinkled face fairly close, and 
gave it the boot. 

There wasn’t much Billie could do. 
Bossito had realised her potential, 


realised, too, that he couldn’t ex- 
pect her to use it on his side. He 
had gone over to her, taken her off 
balance as she crouched, and tossed 
her to the floor. Then he put his 
knee into her stomach, knelt on her, 
and waited for a chance to use his 
revolver. Evidently he didn’t want 
any strays to collect the dark- 
skinned character. He knelt there, 
and waited. 

George could hardly say he saw 
this; he seemed to guess it as he 
struggled with his assailant. He 
wrestled with the man, keeping in 
close; got a footing, and managed to 
drag himself upright, picking up the 
dark-skinned man. Then, with a 
quick, strong shove, he toppled the 
man back. He reeled, caught his heel 
against the girl’s leg, and went back- 
wards on top of Bossito. 

It was all the time George wanted. 
His boot went swiftly into the wrist 
that held the gun, and Bossito swore 
as the gun clattered from his un- 
nerved hand. It was the last thing 
he did for a while; the next blow 
sent him out cold. 

The little dark man, with reasons 
for a grudge, was on George’s back 
when Billie dragged herself, bruised 
and breathless, to her feet. She 
picked the revolver up from the floor 
and jabbed it sharply into the little 
dark man’s ribs, 

“Go quietly,” she said. Her voice 
was shrill with nerviness and lack of 
breath. 

The little dark man let go his hold 
on George’s windpipe. Bossito, still 
on the floor, groaned. George took 
the gun from the girl. 

He managed a crooked grin as he 
said, “I always seem to be taking 
guns from you.” 

“If you’d been right about me you 
wouldn’t be worrying about guns by 
now,” she said. “God knows why I 
don't let you take your medicine.” 

George hadn’t time to answer. The 
little dark man had reeled back 
against the wall, plucked out the knife 
he had thrown there, and hurled 
it at George again. 

George side-stepped, then leapt at 
the dark man's face. There was a 
crunching sound as his heavy boot 
crashed into the swarthy chin, and 
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the man went down under George's 
feet. George jumped on him. He 
jumped on him twice, and the 
creature was still squirming when 
another body hurled itself into the 
fray. 

George had heard three voices, but 
there had only been two men in the 
room. The third, who must have gone 
out as George came in, returned, 
probably attracted by the noise. As 
he did, Billie screamed. The new- 
comer jumped over to her and 
wrenched from her surprised hand 
the revolver she still held. 

George sprang at the gun, kicked it 
away, and, with his heel, crushed the 
grasping hand. 

As he did so, he noticed that Bos- 
sito was struggling to his feet, and 
tried to dive on him. But he missed 
his footing, reeled, tripped and 
crashed against the opposite wall. 

Billie threw her arm around Bos- 
sito’s neck in an effort to bear him 
back. The little dark man and the 
newcomer both dived on her, and 
George went in. 

The events of the following half- 
minute — for it could not have been 
longer— were a melee; too many cooks 
were definitely spoiling this broth, 
and the kicking and punching became 
indiscriminate, as George realised 
when he grasped q handful of flesh 


which he recognised as . definitely 
feminine. 

He pulled himself out of the scrum, 
and saw that two of his opponents 
were doing the same. They stood 
back, in a moment of unnatural seem- 
ing silence, breathing heavily, look- 
ing at each other through eyes blood- 
shot with exertion. Billie and George 
were still struggling; as they came 
apart, Billie's pyjama jacket ripped 
with a quick tearing sound, and fell 
away, showing her creamy skin. 

As always, Bossito played safe. He 
seized Billie’s shoulders, and held her 
•between himself and the menace of 
the gun. Her white flesh was his 
shield, as he backed to the door, where 
he released her, and vanished into 
the darkness. 

“We’ve got to catch him!” cried 
Billie. “He’s got the gold.” 

Clad only in silk pyjamas, she led 
the way. Ernest Street was deserted, 
now, and it was easy to follow Bos- 
sito’s flight, for his steps were heavy. 

Unable to overtake him, they kept 
close behind, and Bossito ran toward 
the river. There, they knew, he had 
a motor-boat and, once in it, he would 
be beyond then- reach. They heard 
him clatter onto the jetty, and George 
leapt ahead of Billie. Bossito was 
stooping, casting off the painter, when 
George reached the jetty. 
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He sprang erect, lunged at George, 
and met George's hard fist. It stopped 
another blow to his chin. Bossito 
staggered back, back to the very edge 
of the jetty. His arm waved grotes- 
quely and as he tried to regain his bal- 
ance, before toppling into the water. 

George and Billie stared in silence, 
waiting for him to come to the surface. 
They stood motionless, till the ripples 
on the dark water smoothed out, and 
all was still. 

“It’s your gold!" whispered Billy. 
“It dragged him straight to the bot- 

“Something dragged him down,” 
said George. 

They waited a little longer, but 
there was no movement, and no sound. 
Billie shivered. George put his arm 
around her, drew her soft body close 
to him, and they started back toward 
town. At the Star. Hotel, they stop- 
ped, but Billie snuggled closer. 

“The Lass O’ Gowrie sails tomor- 
row morning, Billie. What about com- 
ing with me?” 

“But, your gold! It’s at the bottom 
of the river.” 

“I’ve still got a few quid.” 

"Oh, George, you are a fool! You 
know the sort I am!” 

George looked at her steadily, and 
under his gaze her cheeks were un- 
blushing and her eyes steady. He 
opened his mouth to say something, 
but he didn’t know exactly what it 


ought to be. He shut his mouth again 
apd kept looking at her; looking, and 
thinking of all that had happened 
since he first distrusted her. 

“Yes,” he said slowly at last, “I 
know the sort you are!” 

A sob escaped from her, and she 
turned and ran from him along the 
street. Her heels clacked hollowly 
on the pavement. 

George strode quickly after her, 
grabbed her by the soft upper arm 
and spun her to face him. 

“What do you want now with my 
sort?” she asked, attempting defiance. 

“I know you are the sort I can 
trust. That’s why I want you.” 

When she spoke next, her voice 
was small and wistful. “That— that is 
what I was hoping for, when I came 
to your room to-day, but . . . Oh, 
George, do you think I can make you 
happy?” 

For answer, he lifted her in his 
arms, and carried her up the back 
stairs, to his room. There, she held 
her arms to him, eagerly. 

“Just a minute. There’s something 
I want to show you first.” 

He took up his swag and unrolled 
it. “I’m fed up, hearing you call me 
a fool all the time,” he said. “Have 
a look at these!” 

On to the bed, he tossed three more 
chamoise-skin bags, They looked 
exactly like the others, but they were 
a great deal heavier. 

THE END 
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• COVER GIRL: When Jean Peters 
got her big Hollywood break in “Cap- 
tain from Castile”, where she stars 
with Tyrone Power. An opportunity 
any girl would like — but there’s been 
a snag. Jean's mother, having watch- 
ed her lovely and talented daughter 
shoot to the top, has announced that 
she doesn't think Hollywood is good 
for Jean, and the young star has been 
taken home again. 20th Century-Fox, 
who gave her the big chance in “Cap- 
tain from Castile”, are hopeful that 
Mrs. Peters will change her mind, 
even yet. 

O HARNEY: Those who read Bill 
Harney’s “North of 23” got a glimpse 
of a colorful life lived fully in the 
great spaces behind Australia’s coastal 
civilisation: the rugged stretches of 
Queensland and the Northern Ter- 
ritory. This was the story of a man 
who had done about everything you 
could do in the bush, who knows Aus- 
tralia and its aborigines as few men 
do; who had been Protector of Abori- 
gines through the war years, and who 
could write all his reminiscences in 
many books. He has published half 
a dozen volumes, has more in pre- 
paration. From Darwin, where he is 
living in retirement, he is writing for 
CAVALCADE; the first of his articles 
which appear from time to time, is on 
page 54 this issue. 


fleets that if taxi driving were all sit- 
ting in the sun between drives it would 
be a lovely life. But he has many 
stories to prove that, behind the wheel 
of a taxi, you always run risks. 

• MORE: You may notice that it 
takes you longer to read CAVALCADE 
this month. Reason: after a good deal 
of experimenting a new type face has 
been brought, into use. It isn’t any 
harder to read, but it enables more 
reading to be packed into the space. 
And don't forget that come next issue, 
you’re likely to see some new features 
m addition to those CAVALCADE 
now publishes, and they’ll make you 
the traditional contented reader if 
anything ever will. 

9 NAMELESS: Occasionally you 

get a good story, the sort of thing you 
like to know about, telling what really 
happens in storybook cases. When 
you get them, there is usually a draw- 
back. The people who have had these 
experiences don’t want to have then- 
names mentioned. Well, we made that 
bargain with a very charming woman 
who, in middle life, discovered that 
her old age would be pretty lonely. So 
—she married on a bargain basis 
(page 5). Just thought we’d mention 
that, apart from dropping her name 
according to the bargain, the story’s 
true enough, and the more interesting 
for that reason. 


• TAXI: John Pedrac had a job in 
a taxi booking office, and got to driv- 
ing cabs himself. Mainly, he drew 
on what he heard from one of his 
more experienced friends for “Taxi, 
Sir?” on page 12 this issue. John re- 


• OBLIGING: Very charming and 
very obliging was Harold Simmons, 
who is a tiny man of the story on 
page 16. Harold lives a normal, happy 
life, with his wife and family, has done 
very well in show business. 
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